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OCRATIC EDUCATION IN THE POSTWAR PERIOD 


FLoyp W. REeEEvEs 


In Significant Aspects of American Life and Postwar Education 


A PROGRAM of democratic 
@ucation for the postwar period 
will provide equal opportunity for 
ai children, for all youth, and for 
ai adults. It will take into account 
major social, political, and economic 
forces and will meet the needs of 
the people in a world in revolution. 
Ktwill emphasize the value of work 
% a part of education, breadth 
father than narrow special skills in 
Wrational education, education for 
Risure, and education for citizen- 
ship. Education will cost more than 
twice as much as it did in 1940. 
Bhool districts will be larger and 
fewer in number. There will be 
More state and federal aid. The 
ptogram will be administered and 
qatrolled in a democratic manner, 
With each participant permitted to 
make his maximum contribution. 


In every community, the program 
Will include opportunities for full- 


time education for children and 
Youth, for full-time or part-time 
tducation for preschool  chil- 
den; and for part-time education 
for out-of-school youth and adults. 

ver, except in areas of sparse 
Population, the community educa- 
tional program will provide oppor- 
lihity for full-time junior-college 


or technical-school education for 
youth who have completed high 
school. 

This program will not be limited 
to the activities of schools, colleges, 
and universities. Many other public 
and private agencies will wish to 
participate. Typical of such agencies 
are the Cooperative Agricultural 
Extension Service, the United 
States Public Health Service, and 
the Children’s Bureau at the federal 
level; and public health agencies, 
agencies providing library service, 
and agencies dealing with conser- 
vation of natural resources at the 
state and local levels. 

A postwar program of demo- 
cratic education must take into ac- 
count major social, economic, and 
political forces that are operating 
in the nation and in the world. 
Until the war in Europe ends, more 
than half of the employed persons 
in this country will be engaged in 
activities directly connected with 
winning the war. After the defeat 
of Germany, there will be a demo- 
bilization period, and several mil- 
lion people may be unemployed. At 
the end of the war, we are almost 
certain to face a period of large 
unemployment. 
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How long this period will last, 
no one can foresee, but it should 
be remembered that the problem of 
unemployment in this country was 
not solved in the 1930’s and that 
9,000,000 were unemployed in 
1940. Furthermore, efficiency in 
production has increased during the 
war, is now increasing, and the end 
of this increase is not yet in sight. 
It appears that the United States, 
with full employment, could dou- 
ble its production of 1940 with an 
average work weck of 30 hours or 
less. 

Among the social trends that 
need consideration in planning an 
educational program for the post- 
war period are those that relate to 
business and government. Since co- 
lonial days there has been a con- 
sistent trend in the direction of gov- 
ernment operation of functions that 
were once considered private af- 
fairs. Schools, fire fighting, the sup- 
plying of water, transportation, and 
health services were once private 
affairs or business; now they are 
largely public services. Over a pe- 
riod of years, business and finance 
have become centralized .This has 
been greatly accentuated during 
the prescut war. Accompanying 
this has been the centralization of 
governmental functions, mostly at 
the national level, although state 
and city governments also are now 
performing more functions than 
ever before. 

Most thoughtful students of the 
problems of business and govern- 
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ment believe centralization of goy. 
ernment functioas cannot 
avoided. It seems clear that govem. 
ment must control business and §. 
nance to whatever extent is essep. 
tial for the public welfare, and ip 
some fields, may have to be th 
operator of business. 

The implications of the facton 
named above include the following: 

1. Increased industrial efficieng 
will release millions from produ. 
tion activities and make them avail 
able for service occupations, includ. 
ing education. 

2. The short work week will pro 
vide leisure and the opportunity for 
education of all out-of-school youth 
and adults. 

3. An educational program mus 
be developed for youth and aduls 
for an understanding of social, eco 
nomic, and political problems; and 
a better and more widely utilized 
program of the same sort will bere 
quired in the schools. 

An examination of the scope d 
the postwar educational program 
makes it clear that 18 million chi 
dren ought to be in_ elementay 
schools. At least 90 percent of the 
nine and three-quarters million 
youth of high-school age should bt 
in high school and 80 percent 
them should remain through gradi 
ation. Most children between th 
ages of three and five, inclusi, 
could benefit from the type of edi 
cation that is now provided in tt 
better nursery schools and kinder 
gartens. In 1940, in the nation 
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650,000 children were receiving 
preschool education. This number 
would have to be increased by about 
two and one-half million to provide 
preelementary education for all city 
children who need such education. 

Fewer than half of the nation’s 
youth who are qualified for general 
or technical education at the junior- 
college level and who want to se- 
cure such education now attend 
shool beyond the senior year of 
high school. Many do not because 
there are no advanced facilities in 
their communities and they cannot 
afford to go away to college. In the 
postwar period no youth should be 
barred by economic circumstances 
from getting the proper education. 
The attainment of this objective will 
require the establishment of many 
new junior colleges and posthigh 
school technical institutes. It seems 
reasonable to suggest that 40 per- 
cent of all youth of junior-college 
age should be in a junior college, 
a technical institute, or a lower 
division of a college or university. 
This would involve an increase of 
130 percent over the 1940 enrolment 
in the first two years beyond high 
school. Much of this increase should 
be cared for through facilities pro- 
vided at the community level with 
the program operated by the local 
school system. 

Both general and vocational edu- 
ction should be made available to 
all adults and out-of-school youth 
who wish to secure and are qualified 
to benefit from additional education. 


Adult education is needed at all 
levels and the public schools should 
provide a large part of this program. 

When hostilities cease, millions of 
men and women who have been in 
the armed services will need either 
preemployment training or retrain- 
ing. The program must include full- 
time preemployment training for 
those preparing to enter new occu- 
pations, as well as training for em- 
ployed workers to increase their 
effectiveness or prepare them for 
advancement. 

The postwar education program 
should include education for health 
and physical fitness, for home and 
family living, for occupational ad- 
justment, for leisure, and for citizen- 
ship. Work habits need to be im- 
planted before youths become adults. 
Work is essential for morale, for 
experience, for training, and, in 
many cases, for selfsupport. The 
school is the best, and possibly the 
only agency that can provide or 
arrange for the provision of such 
work experience for youth of high- 
school age. Young persons need ex- 
perience in work of the type that 
good citizens perform when they 
contribute services to their com- 
munities without recompense. They 
also need to learn how to carry their 
own economic weight by working 
for wages. One of the major tasks 
that leaders in most communities 
will face in the postwar period will 
be to discover ways whereby work 
may be made a part of the education 
experience of maturing youth. 








Youth needs vocational and 
general education, Many high 
schools in the past have placed too 
much stress on specialized vocation- 
al training. The present emergency 
has clearly demonstrated that spe- 
cialized training can be given on the 
job, with schools devoting their time 
to general education, to general 
training in the use of tools, to de- 
velopment of a work-study program, 
and to providing related training to 
the workers on the job. 

An important place should be 
provided in the school program for 
training in the creative use of lei- 
sure. Most individuals feel the need 
to express themselves through some 
form of creative activity, but for 
many, the shift from handwork to 
machine production has resulted in 
decreased opportunity for creative 
expression. 

Because a majority of youth end 
their formal schooling at the high- 
school level, the high schools have a 
major responsibility for citizenship 
training. In a broad sense, the entire 
curriculum, both general and voca- 
tional, is designed to prepare youth 
to become good citizens. Social and 
economic education is also an essen- 
tial part of citizenship education. 
Here, community resources should 
be more fully utilized. Youth should 
participate actively in community- 
action programs. Youth need to 
study geography and economic his- 
tory in a new way to understand 
that all nations have common inter- 
ests. 
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The broad program of democratic 
education that I have suggested im. 
mediately raises questions relating 
to costs. The program suggested by 
the National Resources Plannin 
Board in its report of 1943 would 
cost six billion one hundred million 
dollars, more than twice as much as 
educational costs in 1940. The great 
est expansion would come at the 
junior-college and the preelementary 
school levels. At least half of our 
school buildings are obsolete, obso- 
lescent, or located at the wrong 
places. An annual expenditure of 
about 550 million dollars over a 20- 
year period will be necessary to re- 
place obsolete buildings and to pro 
vide new buildings for the expanded 
enrolments that have been recom- 
mended. 

It is evident that most of the in- 
crease in expenditures for education 
in the postwar period must be 
financed almost if not entirely by 
federal funds. Can this nation afford 
such an outlay? National planners 
have pointed out again and again 
that it is possible for this nation 
after the war to have an annual in- 
come of at least 125 billion dollars. 
With this national income, we could 
afford the program suggested. If we 
value education highly enough | 
think that we could afford it if our 
national income after the war were 
to be only 100 billion dollars. 

To provide equal access to edv- 
cation, it is necessary that children 
and youth should be economically 
able to take advantage of the 
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education that is provided. In 
the years before the war many young 
folks could not attend school be- 
cause of low family income, Either 
their labor was needed to supple- 
ment their parents’ earnings or their 
families could not afford to purchase 
the clothes and school supplies or to 
bear other expenses involved in 
snding their children to school. 

For youth in the upper years of 
high school, I believe that aid should 
be made available either through 
sholarships or through paid work 
opportunities. For children below 
the age of 15 or 16, the economic 
handicap should be met by means 
of family allowances administered 
through social-service agencies rather 
than by direct aid to the pupils. 
Special care should be taken to in- 
sure equal opportunity to large 
groups, including children and 
youth in rural areas, Negroes, and 
certain other minority groups who 
are today placed at a_ particular 
disadvantage. 

Because of lower income and a 
disproportionately large school popu- 
lation, teachers are less well qualified, 
supervision “is less adequate, and 
shool buildings and equipment 
are poorer in rural areas. This situa- 
tion has persisted and been intensi- 
fed over a long period of time. 
Coupled with the other factors is the 
antiquated system of district organi- 
zation. Larger school districts must 
be established. This will broaden the 
tax base and reduce local tax in- 
equalities, make possible better ad- 


ministration and supervision, and 
make possible the maintenance of at 
least one high school in most dis- 
tricts and at least one junior college 
and technical school in many dis- 
tricts. But even if the districts are 
enlarged, many inequalities will re- 
main; therefore a larger part of 
funds available for education must 
come from state revenues. However, 
inequalities exist among states in 
their ability to support rural schools, 
and the only way to correct this is 
through the provision of federal aid 
to education. 

No discussion of a program of 
democratic education would be sat- 
isfactory without devoting some at- 
tention to the problem of demo- 
cratic control and administration of 
education. In the case of public 
schools, that means that pupils, 
teachers, and parents all participate 
in the development of the educa- 
tional program. A program of dem- 
ocratic education requires that the 
board of control, which represents 
the people who are served by the 
educational program, determine all 
broad policies with reference to 
the functions of the schools, the 
goals to be attained, the relationship 
of the schools to other social agen- 
cies, and the financing of the schools. 

The administration of many school 
systems is far from democratic. 
Often administrative authority is 
substituted for the democratic edu- 
cational leadership which might be 
designated as the authority of supe- 
rior knowledge. Democracy in school 
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administration is not achieved 
through the development of an or- 
ganization that can be reduced to 
charts indicating the channels 
through which administration proc- 
esses may operate. The basic prob- 
lem is not a problem of structural 
organization, but of human relation- 
ships. Everyone in an organization, 
if he is qualified for the position he 
holds, has a contribution to make to 
policy formulation and to the devel- 
opment of procedures, Policies and 
procedures are more likely to be wise 
if they are products of many minds 
rather than of one or of a very few 
minds. 

Superintendents and boards have 
major contributions to make, but 
teachers, working with the children 
and their parents, have knowledge 
of many aspects of instruction and 
child welfare possessed by neither 
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Floyd W. Reeves is Professor of Administra- 
tional Director of the Rural Education Proj- 
ect, University of Chicago. He was a mem- 
ber of the National Resources Planning 
Board which published in 1943 a study en- 
titled Equal Access to Education. Reported 
from Significant Aspects of American Life 
and Postwar Education, Proceedings of the 
13th Annual Conference for Administrative 
Officers of Public and Private Schools. Chi- 
University of Chicago, 1944. Pp. 
96-112. 
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the board members nor the superia: 
tendent. The development of a mor 
effective program may be gained by 
consultation of the superintendent 
with the teachers and it does no 
weaken his leadership when mem 
bers of his staff share the respons. 
bility for thinking through all o 
the major problems and ways of 
meeting them. 

Every school system should have 
organized procedures whereby clox 
contacts may be maintained with the 
public, the public generally being 
represented by organized groups. 
is important that all organized 
groups of major importance in the 
community be represented either for 
mally or informally on councils and 
committees set up to advise boards 
of education and school administra. 
tors in connection with major policy 
matters. 
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REEDUCATION IN GERMANY 


STEPHEN DuGGAN 
In Talks 


urine the entire nineteenth 
century the educational institutions 
of the United States participated 
but to a slight extent in interna- 
tional education. Practically no for- 
eign students studied in American 
universities. During the latter half 
of the nineteenth century hundreds 
of American college graduates con- 
tinued their postgraduate studies in 
European countries, especially in 
Germany. They were filled with 
respect and admiration for Ger- 
man thought and research. They 
returned to introduce here the sem- 
inar and German research methods 
and to remodel our universities on 
the German pattern. Similarly 
when the Rhodes Trust’ was 
founded in 1904 under which many 
American students studied at Ox- 
ford University, almost all returned 
to the United States with an abid- 
ing affection for Oxford. 

But did the peoples of the coun- 
tries in which these students stud- 
ied maintain a similar high regard 
for the students’ native lands? 
They did not. Germans and British 
regarded American education and 
culture with considerable disdain 


down almost to the first World 
War. This was true, partly at least, 
because German and British stu- 
dents did not think it worthwhile 
to study in American universities. 

By the turn of the century there 
was a considerable falling off in the 


number of American students at- 
tending German universities. This 
was partly due to the dislike of 
Americans for the growing militar- 
ism in Germany, but it was chiefly 
due to the remarkable expansion in 
the number, strength, efficiency of 
administration, and high degree of 
scholarship and research that had 
come to characterize American uni- 
versities. A striking illustration was 
the capacity and readiness of Amer- 
ican institutions to provide Chinese 
students after the Boxer Rebellion 
of 1900 with the kind of education 
needed by them to help in the orien- 
tation of China into twentieth-cen- 
tury civilization. 

The Congress of the United 
States last year voted $1,350,000,000 
to cooperate with other United Na- 
tions in the feeding, clothing, hous- 
ing, and rehabilitation of the un- 
fortunate people of the countries 
devastated by the Axis. A bill will 
soon be presented in Congress to 
appropriate a large sum to give 
assistance in their educational reha- 
bilitation. It will also include funds 
to administer an exchange of stu- 
dents. 

Our country must now make bi- 
lateral agreements with other coun- 
tries for genuine cooperation in 
which each party to the agreement 
will share in the financial and ad- 
ministrative support of the ex- 
change of students. Evidently in 
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the early years of the postwar pe- 
riod it will be necessary for the 
United States to bear a larger share 
of the expense in the case of an 
agreement with a badly stricken 
country like Greece, but that will be 
only until such a country has re- 
covered from its devastation. 
There is a_ belief prevailing 
among our people as to the exist- 
ence of a strong desire on the part 
of the peoples of the European 
countries overrun by Germany to 
adopt our ideals and methods of 
education. I think this is a miscon- 
ception. The peoples of the overrun 
countries of Western and Central 
Europe have centuries-old cultures 
and long-established methods in 
education. Generally speaking, they 
regard their systems of education 
as good as ours. There will unques- 
tionably be changes made in their 
educational ideals and practices af- 
ter the war looking to less formal- 
ism and rigidity in administration 
and procedures, but the changes 
will be the results of their experi- 
ences in the war rather than in les- 
sons provided by us. The peoples 
of those countries are anxious to 
be assisted in their educational re- 
habilitation and they will be grate- 
ful for such assistance. They need 
books, teaching materials, scientific 
apparatus, and equipment of all 
kinds. But they do not expect it as 
a matter of philanthropy. France, 
Norway, The Netherlands, and Bel- 
gium have already announced that 
they expect to pay for it in full. The 
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other countries of that area will 
certainly bear their share of the cost 
of rehabilitation to as great an ex. 
tent as they can. And in none of 
them is direction from us needed, 
American teachers and administra. 
tors should personally contribute 
to rehabilitation only on invitation, 

Very little that has been said 
about how the postwar educational 
situation in Western and Central 
Europe applies to Germany. Ger- 
man cultural and educational tradi- 
tions, especially the old German 
tradition of Lern and Lehr Freiheit, 
were destroyed when the Nazis as 
sumed control. The Allied leaders 
have sworn to destroy every vestige 
of Nazi attitude. This applies to 
professors in the universities and 
teachers in the schools. Nevertheless 
it cannot be too strongly empha 
sized that re-education in Germany 
must be under the leadership of 
German anti-Nazis and not of ene: 
my aliens, however forbearing and 
moderate. The role of the latter 
should be to provide sympathetic 
advice and assistance. It is not only 
contrary to our fundamental demo 
cratic faith to impose our educa- 
tional patterns on any other peo 
ples; it would be futile. Nor must it 
be assumed that despite the im 
mense difficulties, the task cannot 
be accomplished under German 
auspices. Not all of the thousands 
of German teachers, professors, and 
intellectuals incarcerated in Get 
man prisons and _ concentratiou 
camps have died, though many 
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have been ruined in health. In ev- 
ery city, town, and village the Ger- 
man Underground has its list of 
pro-Nazis, including teachers to be 
dismissed from office. Moreover, 
not all those who retained their 
posts were favorable to Nazi princi- 
ples, It is from among all those 
elements mentioned and from 
among the clergy and labor men 
that leaders for the new education 
should be found. The responsibility 
should be theirs and known to be 
theirs by the German people. 

There remains one question to be 
considered: Suppose Germany or 
any other country were to revert to 
a system of education which had 
the evil objectives of the Nazi re- 
gime, what action should be under- 
taken? Assuming the establishment 
of the International Education Or- 
ganization, the answer seems sim- 
ple. The International Education 
Organization should carefully in- 
vestigate to get the facts and pre- 
sent them in an objective report. A 
reasonable time should be allowed 
to elapse to permit the aroused 
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public opinion of the other nations 
to be concentrated on the recalci- 
trant country. If that were to be 
without effect, the question should 
be submitted by the International 
Education Organization to the in- 
ternational political organization 
for proper, prompt, and adequate 
action. 

America inherited the culture 
that had been developed with great 
sacrifice in the European countries 
during two millenniums. In the pres- 
ent war the amount of its contribu- 
tion to the common cause in food, 
in fighting men, and in all kinds of 
armaments has been amazing. 
Moreover its people will carry an 
enormous burden of debt when the 
war ends. However, it has suffered 
least of all the great nations. 

Americans will want to show 
their gratitude for their great Euro- 
pean heritage and to give evidence 
of their characteristic humanitar- 
ianism by sharing freely of their 
physical and spiritual resources to 
help establish a stable and peaceful 
postwar world. 


Stephen Duggan is Director, Institute of In- 

ternational Education. Reported from the 

Columbia Broadcasting System publication, 
Talks, 1X (October, 1944), 24-26. 
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on the three years since Pearl Harbor, over one billion 
dollars in War Bond and Stamp purchases have been cred- 
ited to the boys and girls in U. S. Schools. 
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:= cause and cure of war is a 
profound subject, attacked with 
little success by religious leaders, 
philosophers, and political scientists 
over the ages. The question that the 
educator has to ask is this: Is there 
any activity in the field of education 
that contributes to war, that has 
proved to promote war? If so, is 
there any modification in the educa- 
tional process that can have the re- 
verse effect and prevent or impede 
war? Most educators and much of 
the general public answer these 
questions in the affirmative; and 
there is a logical line of reasoning 
that leads to such an answer. 

If an economic problem arises of 
sufficient gravity to lead to war, it 
can be attacked; and to the degree 
that the present war is in fact a 
struggle for food, clothing, and shel- 
ter, the cure can come from a solu- 
tion of these problems. But such 
measures will not prevent wars of 
ideas. If a major cause of war lies 
in the ideas of a people and their 
leaders, then it seems logical to be- 
lieve that part of the cure for war 
can come in a change of these ideas. 
These ideas are the result of educa- 
tion, using the term in its widest 
sense. They come from what the 
child hears at home, at school, what 
he reads, what he hears in the pul- 
pit, what he sees in motion pictures 
and at the theater, from neighbor- 
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THE REEDUCATION OF AMERICANS 


view are either laymen or educators 
too young to have taken part in our 
optimistic efforts after the last war. 

Surely we should redouble our 
efforts to direct popular education 
to peace. We should make sure, 
however, that while our children 
learn the evil effects of war and 
come to seek for the blessings of 
peace, they should not fail to have 
a realistic view of the world and 
the place in it our country occupies. 

Surely we need a program of re- 
education for the Germans and 
Japanese; but more important still is 
a campaign for the reeducation of 
Americans. I suggest that the goals 
of this education should be as 
follows: 

1. There have been criminal na- 
tions in the past; and it is likely 
that there will be criminal nations tn 
the future—In some human beings 
the bad triumphs, making the cri- 
minal; and since nations are only 
combinations of many human 
beings, criminals can get control, 
take over the power, and make the 
nation as a whole act in a criminal 
manner. We have hope that the 
majority of a people is never crimi- 
nal, and under majority rule a na- 
tion can never become criminal: but 
true majority rule rests on wide- 
spread public education which many 
nations of the world will not be 
able to achieve for a long time. 

2. In the past wars have been 
almost constant; and it is foolish for 
4 nation to proceed on the assump- 


tion that wars have ceased—The 
Army Register states that there were 
114 wars fought by the United 
States from 1775 to 1903. The Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace reports that from 1496 B.C. 
to A.D. 1861 there were 3357 years 
of war and 227 years of peace. 
Americans must realize that how- 
ever much they may desire peace, 
unless tremendous changes are made 
in international government and 
law, future wars are not only possi- 


ble but probable. 


3. To the greedy conqueror, the 
United States is the richest prize in 
the world—The natural resources, 
productivity, and wealth of the 
United States are the envy of the 
rest of the world. It is wealth that 
tempts the gangster. There is no 
more possibility of our safely leav- 
ing our country unprotected than of 
a Fifth Avenue jeweler leaving his 
doors unlocked and his show win- 
dows open. 

4. We are not isolated from the 
rest of the world—The oceans are 
no longer a protection to the United 
States. If a robomb can hit London 
from a distance of 150 miles in 1944, 
advances in design will enable sneak 
offensives to be made from almost 
anywhere on earth. At any rate, 
London is nearer New York today 
than Philadelphia was at the time 
of the Constitutional Convention. 

5. Only at rare intervals has the 
United States pursued a policy of 
isolation. The United States has had 
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an active and vigorous foreign 
policy—Americans should have a 
good understanding of the Barbary 
Pirates, the Monroe Doctrine, re- 
lations with Canada, the opening of 
Japan, the Open Door in China, 
Wilson’s foreign policy, our failure 
to join the League of Nations, and 
the Good Neighbor policy. The fact 
that we talked isolation from 1919 
to 1939, the fact that Washington’s 
Farewell Address has been com- 
monly misinterpreted, the fact that 
our allies failed to back up Stim- 
son’s aggressive recommendations in 
connection with Manchuria, should 
not blind the American people to 
their real traditions in foreign re- 
lations. 

6. The American people in their 
inheritance from England by their 
own governmental and legal devel- 
opment have a system by which 
they can settle by peaceable means 
internal disputes and protect them- 
selves against the lawless. There is 
no good reason why this system 
cannot be applied to international 
disputes and to control lawless na- 
tions——The American people, as 
well as the other free peoples of the 
world, have found out how to build 
a government of law, not of men. 


— 
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This involves written laws, recog. 
nized means of law enforcement, 
courts which operate according to 
set procedures, and penal and cor. 
rectional institutions either to iso. 
late or to rehabilitate the violators, 

I am not prepared at this time to 
suggest that educators cease to talk 
of peace, that we abolish publicly 
all talk about international under. 
standing, or that we abandon all 
efforts to reeducate our enemies, | 
merely state that on the basis of 
considerable experience the mos 
promising avenue to the cure of war 
by means of education is to reedu- 
cate the American people to an un- 
derstanding of human nature, to the 
great likelihood of future wars, to 
our own country as a likely object 
of aggression, since it no longer is 
isolated (if it ever was); that our 
country has at almost all times pur- 
sued an aggressive policy of self- 
protection; and that in the Anglo 
Saxon tradition of government of 
law and not of men there lies a 
method of organization of life 
which, if applied to the international 


field, may serve to settle future 
disputes by peaceful means and at 
the same time serve to hold in 


bounds the international outlaw. 
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WHY DON’T WE TEACH OUR CHILDREN 


VENEREAL DISEASE CONTROL? 


NorMan R. IncRAHAM 
In the Journal of Health and Physical Education 


cal STUBBORN and _sophisti- 
cated front, sheltering a timid and 
puzzled soul, typifies the present 
status of venereal disease education. 
No greater groping in the haze of 
unreality is to be found than in the 
field of health education as it per- 
tains to human relations. The im- 
pact of war means disillusionment, 
fight from reality, including alco- 
holic excess, disruption of the home, 
alteration of sex life of millions. All 
communicable diseases are potenti- 
ally increased in these times. Gonor- 
thea and syphilis have led the list in 
every previous war in history. 

But in war only! Where are these 
diseases in normal times? They are 
buried in the fears and prejudices of 
an uninformed public. Their teach- 
ing, where it exists at all, is too often 
lost in profound circumlocutions 
which leave all to the imagination 
and in emotional stutterings which 
breed confusion. There is difficulty 
in finding two individuals who act 
in unison in this little explored field 
of public education. It is harder 
sill to bring the teachers down to 


reality and practicality. 


Venereal disease control is a neg- 
lected peacetime problem. At the 
beginning of World War II, the 
United States Public Health Service 
showed that the chance of persons 
in our population acquiring syphilis 
by the age of 50 years is one in 


fifteen. Insurmountable difficulties 
make the collection of similar data 
for gonorrhea impossible, but no 
authority in the field estimates the 
comparative incidence of these ven- 
ereal diseases at less than three 
cases of gonorrhea in the community 
for one of syphilis, and usually the 
ratio is nearer eight to one. Mili- 
tary source-of-infection reports for 
Philadelphia in the last eight months, 
for example, have shown a ratio 
very close to three to one. 

The veneral diseases occur with 
much greater frequency than most 
other communicable diseases. .The 
public health reports in Philadelphia 
show that so far this year syphilis 
is more prevalent than any of the 
other communicable diseases except 
chicken pox, and of the latter we 
considered that we had a small 
epidemic. It is two and one-half 
times more prevalent than tuber- 
culosis; it has been reported twice 
as frequently as pneumonia or scar- 
let fever and 80 times more com- 
monly than diphtheria. To stress 
the fact that such observations are 
neither new nor local in character, 
I need only point out that Surgeon 
General Thomas Parran several 
years ago in his dramatic presenta- 
tion, Shadow on the Land, found 
syphilis more prevalent than mea- 
sles, twice as frequent as tubercu- 
losis, and one hundred times more 
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common than infantile paralysis. 

The venereal diseases increase in 
times of social unrest if effective con- 
trol measures are not applied. Great 
Britain has seen a 75 percent war- 
time rise in syphilis cases. The treat- 
ment prevalence of syphilis has in- 
creased 52 percent in the last two 
years in Philadelphia and is still 
rising. Similar increases in greater 
or lesser magnitude are seen in 
many localities throughout the 
country. 

Gonorrhea and syphilis are dis- 
eases of youth. Our public health 
reports show that, while both occur 
at all ages from birth till death, 
acquired infections first begin to 
reach significant levels at about the 
age of 14 or 15 years. Fourteen per 
hundred thousand of the population 
acquire syphilis between the ages 
of 10 and 14 years, but one-fifth of 
all cases of syphilis and an even 
larger percentage of first attacks of 
gonorrhea occur before the age of 
20 years. My personal observations 
in Philadelphia convince me that in 
the last two years an increasing num- 
ber of gonorrhea and acquired 
syphilis cases are being detected in 
the younger age groups (15 years 
and under). 

Military source-of-infection __re- 
ports show that 30 percent of the 
gonorrhea and syphilis acquired by 
members of the armed forces in 
Philadelphia is from _ individuals 
under the age of 20 years. The 
prostitute, commonly thought by 
many of the lay public to be the 
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principal disseminator of venereal 
disease, is responsible for only 23 
percent of military infections, and 
in areas where the forces repressing 
prostitution are active, this percent. 
age is gradually decreasing. These 
figures are not peculiar to any one 
locality, but reflect, in greater or 
lesser degree, a general situation 
throughout the country. 

This year the Health Department 
has received an average of 11 re- 
ports of fresh venereal disease per 
week in the school-age group, and 
this undoubtedly does not represent 
the total number by any means, 
since some cases remain undetected 
and unreported. 

Need I say more to impress you 
that gonorrhea and syphilis are 
diseases of young people, and that 
teachings concerning their preven- 
tion must reach down to an early 
age to be effective. Premarital and 
prenatal examinations, directed to- 
ward the detection of syphilis before 
marriage and the prevention of con- 
genital syphilis, which affect large- 
ly the adult population have been a 
great step forward but they must fall 
in the category of “too little and 
too late.” 

Indeed, venereal disease in the 
promiscuous teen-age individual is 
often a greater public health men- 
ace than is gonorrhea or syphilis in 
the adult, or even in the prostitute 
class. The infection in youth is us 
ually freshly acquired, and in its 
initial stages is most highly con- 
tagious; more than this, the teen- 
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age individual is less frequently 
thought of as being diseased 
and is often more careless in 
personal care. No one purposely ac- 
quires a venereal disease; it is 
bestowed by a “sure thing” when 
least suspected. No one could be 
more deadly to the public health 
than an uninformed youngster with 
infectious venereal disease. 

When the impact of the war hit 
the public health consciousness, the 
country had had some five years 
of a national venereal disease con- 
trol program. Tremendous strides 
have been made in treatment with 
wide publicity. 

Less discussed is the fact that the 
solution of the treatment problem 
for the venereal diseases will not in 
itself result in their control, or even 
materially reduce their public-health 
significance. Immunization is not 
possible for gonorrhea and syphilis; 
preventive treatment or prophylaxis 
has proved ineffectual as applied to 
the civil population; and to make 
matters worse, the mass of the in- 
fected individuals in most, if not all, 
communities are not receiving treat- 
ment at all. 

The very essence of venereal dis- 
ease control from the medical and 
public-health standpoint consists in 
the early detection and immediate 
treatment of every case of infectious 
syphilis and gonorrhea. It consists of 
the examination of those who may 
have been exposed and again of 
treatment, if any are found to be 
infected. Rendering the individual 
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noncommunicable is a matter of a 
few hours or a few days, in most 
instances. Complete cure with im- 
mediate treatment is excellent; the 
picture becomes less optimistic if 
treatment is delayed. 

But look at the diseases them- 
selves; not incapacitating in their 
initial stages; frequently healing 
spontaneously on the surface, only 
to continue active in the invasion 
of the deeper structures; readily con- 
cealed, frequently overlooked, often 
considered inconsequential. Will 
anyone deny that control of the ve- 
nereal diseases rests with a public 
knowledge of these facts and more? 

It cannot be too much emphasized 
that syphilis, as inconsequential as 
it may seem in its inconspicuous 
beginnings, kills. Syphilis killed at 
the rate of 11.4 deaths per year per 
100,000 population during the first 
six months of 1943, according to 
the public-health reports. 

It is often thought that venereal 
disease education is so closely associ- 
ated with sex education it should 
be considered as something apart 
from the normal curriculum, to be 
given in separate courses, never to 
mixed groups, by instructors of the 
same sex as the students, divorced 
from all the aspects of general 
public health with which the con- 
trol of these diseases are so closely 
associated. Nothing could be more 
illogical or more confusing to the 
minds of the students we would 
teach than this type of stigmati- 
zation. 
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No one would deny that sex edu- 
cation should commence at home, 
that morals are the primary domain 
of the family and the church, to be 
supplemented by formal education 
only as necessary. But at present how 
many parents are equipped to teach 
in the specialized medical field of 
public health, and especially of ve- 
nereal disease control, where basic 
knowledge has been denied them 
except for street jargon? 


Instruction of this sort, I believe, 
should form a part of the public- 


health instruction, communicable 
disease teaching, if you will, of the 
normal educational system. Too 


long have health departments every- 
where dissipated their energies in 
group meetings with the stabilized 
adult population with talks, motion 
pictures, and posters directed toward 
those who have the least use for this 
information. It is evident that vene- 
real disease teaching must be done 
at an early age to be of some value 
from the standpoint of prevention; 
instruction should be competent and 
factual and it should not be stig- 
matized by isolation from the gen- 
eral curriculum. 
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The most encouraging feature ¢ 
my recent contact with public-health 
venereal disease control has beg 
accorded in the cooperative program 
that has been developed in Phik. 
delphia with the public schools. Lag 
summer the initial attempts to or 
ganize postgraduate teacher instruc 
tion conference sessions in “Health 
and Human Relations” at the Un: 
versity of Pennsylvania were over 
subscribed three times. This year, 
with the class increased four times, 
the demand will only partially bk 
met. Working in a field where some 
temerity of approach has been evi 
dent in the past, neither parent, 













pupil, nor community protest is ev. 
dent. Instead, a long-felt need is 
being realized and fulfilled. 

It is the duty of every community 
to see that such information is made 
available in time to those who need 
it most. The spread of the venereal 
diseases cannot be stemmed alone 
by science, the medical profession, 
or the health officer. Instead, the 
venereal diseases will be controlled 
when essential knowledge permeates 
the mass of the population exposed 
to them. 
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POPULATION CHANGE AND PROBLEMS 
IN ADMINISTRATION 


WituraM C., Reavis 


In the Elementary School Journal 


ec AN school administra- 
tors have given little consideration 
in the past to changing population 
as the cause of many of their knotty 
problems in educational adminis- 
tration. Generally speaking, prob- 
lms in city school administration 
created by population change have 
been dealt with as emergency situ- 
ations, without due consideration 
being given to their cause. As a re- 
sult, the solutions of these problems 
have usually been only temporary 
in character and have soon had to 
be faced again. The reasons for the 
temporizing policy can be traced 
very largely to the failure to recog- 
nize population change as the basic 
cause of many educational problems 
which administrative officers have 
had to meet. The purposes of this 
paper are to point out certain areas 
of friction which are likely to arise 
in urban school administration as 
aresult of population changes and 
to consider how knowledge and un- 
derstanding of population issues can 
be applied to the solution of admin- 
istrative problems. 

The first and probably the most 
acute area of friction in educational 
administration is that area in which 
the demands resulting from popu- 
lation change and those resulting 
from existing educational programs 
clash. Some school systems have 
avoided such friction by studying 





population change and by reorgan- 
izing their programs of education 
to meet the needs of their changing 
school enrolments. This is partic- 
ularly true of secondary-school pro- 
grams still featuring college-pre- 
paratory courses in school systems 
which send relatively few graduates 
to college. 

In urban communities populated 
in the past very largely by citizens 
of local birth but now inhabited by 
numerous migrant families and .peo- 
ple of foreign birth, there are many 
examples of the continued use of 
materials of instruction, curriculum 
organization, and methods of teach- 
ing decidedly inappropriate for the 
groups to be taught. In such com- 
munities it should be apparent, for 
example, that the old custom of 
beginning formal reading in Grade 
I should give way to socializing ex- 
periences designed to develop read- 
ing readiness and a background of 
experiences basic to reading. Like- 
wise, the assumption of a graded 
curriculum in which the learning 
experiences provided at each grade 
level are based on the experiences 
of the preceding grade should give 
way to an organization of curriculum 
experiences appropriate for age and 
mental development without ref- 
erence to the basic experiences pro- 
vided in previous grades. Instruc- 
tional materials in each grade must 
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be planned and organized on the 
basis of the needs of each group of 
pupils without particular reference 
to what has been taught in previous 
grades. 

A second area of friction in school 
administration occurs when the 
structural organization of a school 
system fails to mesh with the needs 
of the population of the community. 
Most communities in their early 
stages of development strive to meet 
the American tradition that every 
family must have a school within 
walking distance for its six-year-old 
child. The school is conceived as a 
neighborhood institution and _ is 
placed in central locations in new 
communities. Latecomers to the 
community find it necessary to make 
their homes in the periphery of the 
community, and, as the population 
increases, the average distance the 
children travel to and from school 
tends to increase. 

When the increased distance that 
younger children must travel to 
school develops into a traffic hazard, 
pressure groups form to force the 
erection of another school or schools 
on sites more favorable to families 
living on the fringe of the original 
community. In response to this pres- 
sure, schools are frequently located 
badly with respect to their constitu- 
ents when the character of the 
school neighborhood begins to 
undergo changes. Friction then 
occurs between the established school 
organization and the desires of the 
people of the community. In the con- 
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flict which ensues, the people who 
constitute the larger community 
must surrender their notion of 
conglomeration of neighborhood 
schools and must accept the con- 
ception of an organized system of 
schools if efficient education is to 
be provided. It should be noted that 
the effect of declining population is 
demoralizing to both school and 
community. Some private schools, 
when confronted with similar con- 
ditions, have changed their purposes, 
reorganized their offerings, and ex- 
perienced remarkable rejuvenation. 
It is not impossible for public schools 
in decadent communities to undergo 
similar rejuvenation. 

Another area of friction is encoun- 
tered in the interrelation of popula- 
tion change and the utilization of the 
school plant. When the enrolment of 
a school system increases rapidly, an 
overload on plant facilities generally 
results since school buildings seldom 
provide for enrolments much in 
excess of the demands at the time 
the buildings are constructed, The 
school administrator, in order to 
avoid the critical effects of popula 
tion increase on school plants, should 
strive to anticipate enrolment emer- 
gencies, on the basis of population 
and plant-utilization data, and to 
plan new building facilities before 
they are needed. 

The most serious problems of this 
sort are experienced in rapidly 
growing cities. In five large cities— 
Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, New 
York, and Philadelphia—the popu- 
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POPULATION CHANGE 


lation totaled 10,254,858 in 1900, 
while in 1930 it was 21,995,001, an 
increase of over 100 percent. Pro- 
viding plant accommodations for this 
increased load of 1,519,781 pupils in 
these five cities required the addi- 
tion to the school plants of 1500 
new buildings and an increase in the 
instructional staff of over 50,000 
teachers for the period. In New 
York City the budget appropria- 
tions for school plants during the 
period were increased 700 percent 
and for current expenses 1431 per- 
cent; in Chicago the plant appro- 
priations were increased 922 per- 
cent and current expenses appropria- 
tions 822 percent; and in Detroit, 
the building expenses increased 4051 
percent and current expenses 2856 
percent. Numerous other urban 
communities are facing just as com- 
plex problems, and are also facing 
administrative machinery developed 
for pioneer conditions. Until these 
problems are understood and faced, 
plant facilities throughout the 
country will be inadequate. 

Friction is developed in many 
school systems in dealing with the 
problems of community reorganiza- 
tion made necessary by population 
change. This is especially true in 
cities in which there is a large move- 
ment of families from one area to 
another or to suburban areas. Fami- 
lies with young children tend to 
move from highly developed dis- 
tricts to undeveloped areas within 
cities or to suburban communities. 

In cities in which there is con- 


siderable internal shifting of the 
population, the enrolment of local 
schools may be so greatly changed 
that serious overloads or underloads 
may occur in certain schools. The 
imbalance thus created in building 
accommodations may necessitate al- 
teration in the district lines of 
established schools. This method of 
solving the problem, however, is not 
always successful, since distance be- 
tween the residences of pupils and 
the school is an important matter. 
If redistricting does not provide a 
satisfactory solution of the problem, 
then transportation at public ex- 
pense may have to be resorted to. 

It is clear that modern cities must 
give greater consideration than they 
have in the past to the planning of 
future communities and to the loca- 
tion of schools as centers of com- 


munity life. Zoning ordinances 
should be enacted to stabilize the 
communities which have been 


planned. Without community plan- 
ning and zoning control, the long- 
term planning of schools is scarcely 
possible. 

It has already been implied that 
population change may be the cause 
of serious misunderstandings be- 
tween the schools and the public. 
This is especially true when the 
public is not adequately informed 
regarding the effects of population 
change on the problems of the 
schools. As a consequence, friction 
is frequently developed and public 
relations are jeopardized because of 
misunderstandings which might 
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have been avoided. The public re- 
sents ex post facto explanations; 
hence it is essential that information 
regarding school problems be pro- 
vided before conditions become 
acute. Under the urgent pressure of 
an inadequately informed public 
opinion, solutions to probléms may 
be attempted which provide only 
temporary relief instead of construc- 
tive cure. In some cities, representa- 
tive planning committees have been 
set up to consider the problems and 
to devise appropriate solutions in 
the interest of the entire community. 
Such action has been generally re- 
garded with favor by the public, 
and, as a result, the relations be- 
tween the schools and the public 
have been considerably improved. 

Public relations probably receive 
the greatest strain when requests 
have to be made for increased funds. 


William C. Reavis is Professor of Education 

at the University of Chicago. Reported from 

the Elementary School Journal, XLV (Octo- 
ber, 1944), 77-84. 
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7 HousANDs of schools are flying the Schools-at-War 
flag (blue Minute Man on white flag) indicating that at 
least 90 percent of the students are saving regularly. In Cali- 
fornia over 52 percent of all schools have qualified for the 
flag. In Connecticut 51.8 per cent of the schools are flying 


the blue and white banner. 
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The school system may require jp. 
creased appropriations for building 
and current expense, and then, 
campaign must be conducted t 
inform the public regarding thes 
needs. If adequate information js 
disseminated concerning the populz. 
tion changes at the appropriate tim 
and if the school problems thy 
created are fully discussed, the re. 
sponse of the public to the request 
for increased funds may be mor 
favorable. 

Additional data are unnecessary 
to support the contention that fac. 
tual information on _ population 
change is essential in educational 
planning. It is apparent that ad. 
ministrative research in the area of 
population problems is fundamental 
to the development of educational 
programs and the solution of school 
problems. 
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TEACHER PRESSURE AND CHILD GROWTH 


Joun C. SuLLIvaAN 


In Child Growth in an Era of Conflict 


HERE is no doubt that teachers 
have a far-reaching effect on the 
lives of their students. All of us can 
attest to this fact from our own 
lives. We remember some teachers 
with great pleasure, and long after 
we have left their classrooms we 
have continued to pursue knowl- 
edges and skills in the areas in 
which they taught us. On the other 
hand, there are some teachers who, 
through the pressures that they 
brought on us as children, still af- 
fect the course of our lives in a 
negative fashion. Time has passed, 
but still teachers unthinkingly bring 
pressure on children for the sole 
purpose of “showing results.” When 
the teacher exerts pressure on stu- 
dents, it is not generally out of 
sheer desire to be unpleasant and to 
make young people suffer. Rather, 
it is because she feels that it will 
help to further good learning on the 
part of her students. But there is 
considerable possibility of great 
damage to the total development 
of the child when, for the sake of 
short gains, long-time goals are sac- 
rificed, 

The wise teacher is one who care- 
fully avoids bringing unnecessary 
pressure to bear on children. She 
recognizes the grave danger of plac- 
ing children in a position where they 
are threatened with failure without 
knowing all of the implications of 
such a threat to the security of the 


individual child. Such a teacher uses 
with caution any incentives which 
are extrinsic. She uses them as a 
crutch and then only when they can 
be woven, at least temporarily, into 
the goal-seeking activity of children. 
She recognizes the various sources 
of pressure which are exerted on 
her in the course of her work with 
children and does everything in her 
power to relieve herself of them. 
She sees as her responsibility the 
fostering of the best possible all- 
round development in each of her 
pupils. To that end, she accepts each 
child for himself and exerts all her 
abilities in securing acceptance for 
herself from each child. Her room 
is a happy place in which to live and 
grow—where one has a secure place 
and a chance to achieve a reasonable 
number of successes. 

It is not the intent of the writer 
to imply that children can live in 
this world free from pressure. Nor is 
it the intention of the writer to im- 
ply that occasional exertion of un- 
due pressure is bound to work 
irreparable harm on the development 
of a child. It is not these occasional 
lapses which cause the difficulty, but 
rather the more or less continuous 
exertion of harmful pressure which 
leads to difficulty. Children will 
learn, just as any human will learn 
when he is confronted with a situa- 
tion with which he cannot cope by 
using his existing patterns of ex- 
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perience and behavior. In short, in 
order to secure student growth, the 
teacher must be expert in manipu- 
lating the situation to help the child 
feel the need of gaining control 
over the tools of living. However, 
the blind exerting of pressure on 
children may in the long run defeat 
our purpose. We need to become in- 
creasingly expert in our manipula- 
tion of the learning situation in 
which our influence as a mature 
teacher is a potent factor. 

Perhaps the basis of all motivation 
as it operates in the classroom is the 
relationship established between the 
teacher and the learner. In order 
to be a positive factor in the child’s 
development, the teacher must be ac- 
cepted by the child and the child 
must be accepted by the teacher. 
The burden of this two-way rela- 
tionship falls on the teacher. It 
is up to her concientiously to work 
to achieve good relationships and 
to avoid those things which would 
seriously endanger it. In short, we 
the teachers must be the mature 
leaders of the group. It is on us 
that manipulation of the dynamics 
of the group falls, which, in the last 
analysis, determines the development 
of each individual child in our room. 

Whom do children accept? The 
easy answer to this question is, “The 
teacher with a good personality.” It 
is not my purpose to exhaust the 
subject of what is “a good personal- 
ity,” but if teacher-pupil relations 
out of which positive teacher influ- 
ence comes are related to this sub- 
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ject, we must give it some con- 
sideration. It is my feeling that we 
often neglect some of the very su. 
perficial things which stand in the 
way of our being accepted by our 
students. We might spend some 
time on these things and lead up to 
the more basic problems, recogniz- 
ing that it is not a single factor, but 
it is the total picture we present on 
which success in this area depends. 

One of the easiest things in which 
we may slip over a period of time is 
our personal appearance. Clothes 
that are drab and colorless, hair 
poorly or uninterestingly done, 
body odor or offensive breath, do 
not serve to attract children to us. 
We should plan our personal appear- 
ance with care and with the child in 
mind. We never appear before a 
more critical or more apprecia- 
tive audience than our children. 
Practical clothes, even conservative 
clothes, can be interesting, and the 
addition of accessories chosen with 
the child in mind may serve as an 
opening wedge into his life. Personal 
hygiene should never be neglected 
on the excuse that children will not 
notice, for they not only notice but 
this factor may play a part in the 
building of our relationships with 
them. 

Our tone of voice or the way if 
which we speak may have consider- 
able bearing upon teacher-pupil te 
lationships. A loud, rasping voice 
not only tires the listener, but serves 
to drive him away from us. Some- 
times the speed of our delivery and 
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TEACHER 


the level of our vocabulary serves to 
keep the child more or less in the 
dark as to our intention in relation 
to him. The abrupt, clipped, class- 
room voice of many teachers is hard- 
ly conducive to pleasant teacher- 
student relationships. 

Perhaps the latter thing is a part 
of the broader area which we may 
call manners. It is unfortunate the 
number of times one catches the 
teacher using very poor manners 
with children, and it is completely 
appalling when such a teacher is 
trying to teach the child good man- 
ners at the moment. There is no 
reason why we should not extend 
common courtesy to children—a 
word, a nod, or a smile when we 
sxe him for the first time in the day 
or outside of our room. Yes, a smile 
may be used for all and there is 
litle danger that discipline will 
break down as a result. We must 
extend to the child all of the cour- 
tesy and consideration that we ex- 
pect from him. It is no excuse for 
poor manners to say that that is the 
treatment we receive from the child. 

Many teachers become strangers 
in the classroom. Their voices are 
diferent. Their manners are differ- 
ent. These lose their sense of humor. 
Outside of the room somewhere they 
wrap their teacher robes around 
them and enter with a shell which 
insulates them from the children. 
One child put it very nicely after 
meeting her teacher at a summer 
tesort. After exclaiming to the fami- 
ly about how much fun Miss Smith 
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was, the child burst out with, “Why 
does she have to be such an old 
crab in math? If she were like she 
was at the lake, I don’t think we 
kids would hate arithmetic so 
much.” I’m sure Miss Smith felt 
that her artificial classroom behav- 
ior was the only safe one to use to 
induce the children to learn. Chil- 
dren are continually being alienated 
from us, for we have so walled off 
our real selves from them that we 
give only artificial response to them 
and they, in turn, respond in kind. 

This is not only true of those the 
children call “crabs,” but it is also 
true of those of us who have culti- 
vated an artificial pattern which 
on the surface is one of sweetness 
and reasonableness in the face of any 
kind of crisis. This type of person 
is seen through and rejected by most 
children, and she has little or no 
opportunity to bring positive influ- 
ences to bear on the learnings which 
go on in her room. It is necessary 
that teachers bring their real selves 
into the classroom. If it is necessary 
to make changes in ourselves, let 
them be genuine changes growing 
out of the acceptance of our short- 
comings. 

Liking and respect for an indi- 
vidual grow out of our interest and 
understanding of him and his prob- 
lems. We must use every device at 
our command to get to know inti- 
mately the children we teach. A 
thorough knowledge of the commu- 
nity in which our children have 
grown up will go a long way in 
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helping us to appreciate the charac- 
ter of their behavior. A general un- 
derstanding of the community sets 
the background, but the particular 
environmental pressure bearing on 
each child must be known by the 
teacher if she is to understand him 
completely. One source of under- 
standing is right under our noses 
and that is the child himself. Inso- 
far as the channel of communication 
is open between the child and our- 
selves, to that extent he admits us 
into his thoughts and understand- 
ings. Freedom of children in ex- 
pressing themselves to us not only 
gives us entry into their background, 
but it is essential if we are going to 
gauge the effects of classroom pres- 
sure on them. Not only this, but free 
communication helps us to under- 
stand our position with the child 
and what we may do to improve our 
relationship. It also furnishes cues 
as to what feelings the child has to- 
ward the school, toward his fellow 
classmates, as well as their feelings 
toward him. Free communication 
between ourselves and children is 
a basic tool which the teacher 
may use in setting up a healthy, 
happy, classroom atmosphere. It is 
essential to the appraisal of the dy- 
namics of our group. 

Besides the two-way relationship 
between ourselves and the child, 
the relationship among children in 
the group furnishes the basis for a 
positive influence on the individual 
child. Each child has a right to be a 


part of his group. In fact, it is neces- 
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sary to his happiness and to the 
work we are doing to further his 
development. When we have a fair 
appraisal of each child in terms of 
his background, level of develop. 
ment, and feelings toward the school 
and other children, we can intelli. 
gently manipulate the situation to 
insure his truly belonging to the 
particular group of children with 
whom we are working. Knowing a 
child’s strengths and weaknesses, 
as well as knowing by which chil 
dren he is accepted and whom he ac- 
cepts, we may take advantage of 
group activities to give him a feeling 
of belonging. We may offset his fail- 
ures by giving him opportunities for 
successful activities. Perhaps he does 
not do too well in reading the story, 
but in dramatizing the story he may 
be able to contribute in an out 
standing way. To the teacher whose 
eye is on the reading skill this may 
seem unimportant, but if she realiz- 
ed that such experiences, properly 
handled, will make for positive at- 
titudes toward the reading skill, she 
might be more eager to foster them. 

The child who has considerable 
talent in dramatic presentation and 
who has his heart set on playing 
Santa Claus in the Christmas play 
is a case in point. He asked his teach- 
er if he might not have the part. She 
pointed out that since the play the 
group had decided on was in a book, 
he would have to be able to read to 
be given the Santa Claus role. He 
was impressed and went to work 
with such vigor that his reading was 
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improved remarkably in 
weeks. Here a child found the reason 
for reading or, if you will, the pres- 
sure of group activity, a group of 
which he was a part, forced him to 
acquire a skill in order to achieve 
his goal. Let us not forget the teach- 
er in making this point. She is the 
one who makes each child feel her 
interest in him and makes her 
room a happy place in which to 
live and work. But, to continue, this 
boy would not have felt the 
urge to learn unless he had 
been an accepted member of a 
group where his particular talents 
needed to be supplemented by the 
reading skill. Thus a teacher who 
kept the child an active participating 
member of the group was able to 
take advantage of group dynamics 
to influence him to learn. Such 
activity is possible only when the 
individual worth of each child is zea- 
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~ John C. Sullivan is Associate Professor of ©) 

Educational Psychology at Wayne Univer- 
sity. Reported from Chilc Growth in an Era 
of Conflict, Fifteenth Yearbook, Michigan 
Education Association, Elementary Princi- 
pals Department. Lansing, Michigan: The 
|. Department, 1944. Chepter III, 86-102. 


lously guarded by the teacher. Shame 
and ridicule would have failed while 
a feeling of security succeeded. 

The wise teacher views with alarm 
any exertion of pressure on children 
which is forced on the child from 
outside the situation. She realizes 
that her best chance to influence the 
child in terms of long-time gains 
grows out of her leadership and 
manipulation of the group dynamics. 
Pressure growing out of the need to 
gain real mastery over a tool results 
from meaningful group activities. 
Through the teacher’s guidance 
growing out of the teacher’s under- 
standing of him, each child can be 
influenced to live up to his abilities 
and is kept from the frustration of 
trying to work beyond himself. The 
pressures which will bring sound 
earning grow out of the group ac- 
tivity. The teacher’s job is to use 
them wisely. 
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At | ONTHLY school war savings average more than $50 
million, enough to pay for 200 heavy bombers for the 
fighting fronts now and to finance a month at college for 
more than 833,000 of these same youngsters ten years from 
now when their bonds mature. 





CONSERVATION AND CONSUMER EDUCATION 


Tue Miami WorksHop CoMMITTEE 
In a Program for Public School Education in Ohio 


NV O phase of the school pro- 
gram, perhaps, serves better than 
consumer and conservation educa- 
tion as a means of emphasizing the 
fact that in a democratic society 
the interests and activities of the 
individual must both serve and be 
served by the interests of society as 
a whole. It may be somewhat difh- 
cult for children and young people 
to grasp in a personal sense such 
abstract ideas as those of liberty, 
democracy, free speech, health, and 
citizenship; but it is easy for them 
to understand and become person- 
ally concerned about the fact that, 
if natural and other limited neces- 
sary things are wastefully con- 
sumed or lost through lawlessness, 
ignorance, or carelessness, the sup- 
ply for their own use will be cut 
down or vanish. Emphasis on in- 
telligent “using” and “conserving” 
in everyday life, combined with in 
formation about natural and other 
limitations on the supply for every- 
body, may be used to give young 
people a continuing sense of serv- 
ing a great common cause, an in- 
creased personal sense of the pupil's 
own responsibilities in a democratic 
society. 

While the word conservation is 
understood quite generally to have 
the restricted meaning of conserva- 
tion of natural resources, more re- 
cently the conception has gained 
ground to include the preservation, 
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economical use, and restoration of 
all natural resources. Still more re- 
cently, the idea has been extended 
to include man-made goods, not 
solely because they involve use of 
natural resources but also because 
they involve human effort that itself 
is limited by the number and power 
of human beings. Consumer educa- 
tion has also been understood in a 
wide variety of senses, but all the 
variation, confusion, and conflict in 
regard to what is precisely meant 
does not affect in the slightest the 
fact that the concepts of “conserv- 
ing” and “using” are clear and that 
the intelligence or foolishness, the 
ignorance or information, that are 
brought to the processes and pur- 
poses of conserving and using are 
of great significance both to the in- 
dividual and to society. The stimu- 
lation and help that the school can 
give to students with respect to 
making themselves better informed 
and more intelligent in their indi- 
vidual and social “conserving” and 
“using” may very properly be re- 
garded as conservation and con- 
sumer education. 

The nature of the concepts “con- 
sumption” and “conservation” is 
such that abundant opportunity is 
given to progress from their sim- 
plest and most immediate aspects 
which are interesting and easily 
comprehended by little children, to 
very complex situations and mean- 
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CONSERVATION AND CONSUMER EDUCATION 


ings that demand a high order of 
intellectual effort and a substantial 
body of scientific, technical, and 
social information. This field is, 
therefore, especially appropriate as 
a thread running through and con- 
necting instruction from the time 
the child enters school until the time 
he leaves. However, the tendency of 
specialists to insist on carrying their 
erudition and technicalities into 
public-school instruction at the ex- 
pense of real educational accom- 
plishment is one reason for believ- 
ing that continuing instruction in 
conservation and consumption 
throughout the school years should 
not be attempted through separately 
organized courses designed for use 
in successive grades. On the con- 
trary, every subject and interest in 
the school program has distinct and 
useful contributions to make to the 
understandings and attitudes that 
characterize the concepts of con- 
sumer and conservation education. 
Separate courses may become desir- 
able at later stages of the school 
program, but it would be a mis- 
take to set up any organization of 
instruction in this field that would 
foster the attitude that other areas 
of the school program have no func- 
tions and responsibilities for these 
matters. 

It is not the function of this re- 
port to enter into a detailed and 
precise description of the materials, 
units, and courses that should be 
provided by the schools in this field. 


However, the following functions 


of such instructions may be recog- 
nized as among the important pur- 
poses to be served: 

1. Education for intelligent per- 
sonal consumption and education 
should stimulate and help pupils 
to make wise choices based on in- 
telligent evaluation of goods and 
services and on effective care and 
use of consumer goods and services. 

2. Consumer and _ conservation 
education should help pupils to ef- 
fective management and budgeting 
of consumer income. 

3. The program should stimulate 
and help the pupil to a broad un- 
derstanding of the ways in which 
conservation, production, and dis- 
tribution affect consumption, both 
of the individual and of the con- 
suming population as a whole. 

4. Stimulation and help should 
be given the pupil to get clear con- 
ceptions of the exhaustibility of ex- 
isting natural resources. 

5. Emphasis should be placed on 
the importance of scientific and 
technological research for the pur- 
pose of discovering new, useful 
materials; of developing from 
abundant raw materials synthetic 
substitutes; and of utilizing by-prod- 
ucts, waste, and salvage materials. 

6. It should stimulate and help 
the pupil to active and intelligent 
concern with respect to the formu- 
lation and putting into operation 
of measures that require group or 
social action in order to insure bet- 
ter conservation and consumption 
practices. 
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7. It should help the pupil to ac- 
quire a clear conception of intelli- 
gent utilization of scarce materials 
for the purposes for which they are 
peculiarly suited and for which 
other materials cannot be satisfac- 
torily used. 

8. Pupils should be helped to 
obtain knowledge of the more con- 
spicuous wastes that our present 
stage of society permits or toler- 
ates, such as the destructive use of 
resources in war, in order that their 
interests may be directed to the de- 
velopment of methods and processes 
by which these wastes may be 
avoided or minimized. 

Methods and processes of in- 
struction of consumer and conserva- 
tion education are numerous and 
varied. Nevertheless, attention is 
called to the many opportunities 
that this field provides for utilizing 
the method of learning by doing, 
of teaching through provision of 
direct experience with things, of 
firsthand discovery in the immedi- 
ate observable environment, and of 
direct experimentation with vari- 
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bus, Ohio, is sponsored by the Conference of 
the Deans of Education, Bowling Green 
State, Kent State, Miami, Ohio State, and 
Ohio Universities; the Ohio Superintendents 
the Ohio Education Associa 
tion; and the Ohio State Department of 
Education. Reported from A Program for 
Public School Education in Ohio. Columbus, 
Ohio: Miami Workshop Committee, 1944. 
Pp. 27-34. 


ous methods and processes of con. 
sumption and conservation. Special 
attention is called to the opportu- 
nities afforded by summer camps 
conducted under the direction of 
schools and higher institutions, and 
it is highly desirable that Ohio 
have at least one such camp central- 
ly concerned with the problems of 
consumer and conservation educa- 
tion in the sense that this report 
has used the term. 

No program of the kind described 
can be carried on effectively unless 
administrative leadership and com- 
petent and interested teachers are 
available. Every superintendent of 
schools should accept responsibility 
for developing a program of in- 
service education in this field that 
will reach every member of the 
teaching staff. © Superintendents 
should also indicate definitely to 
institutions which prepare teachers 
that they wish all new teachers to 
have a reasonably clear understand- 
ing of the place which conservation 
and consumer education should oc- 
cupy in the school’s program. 
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SEMANTICS IN THE CLASSROOM 


Cuares L, GLIcKsBERG 


In the English Journal 


) 

ITTLE experimental work in 
the field of educational methodology 
in semantics has been done, yet no 
teacher of English can do his job for 
any length of time without encoun- 
tering questions and quandries that 
call for the application of semantic 
methods. In short, teachers of Eng- 
lish are semanticists without know- 
ing it and they can no more divorce 
general semantics from the study 
and use of language than they can 
separate the body from the mind. 

Practically every English teacher 
must at some time or other have lis- 
tened to, or even have been involved 
in, classroom controversies based on 
poor logic as well as verbal confu- 
sion. Such discussion almost invari- 
ably bring up the puzzling question: 
How did language first arise? How 
do names begin? How do words 
get the meaning they actually have? 

While students usually find it in- 
teresting to listen to the various the- 
ories that attempt to explain how 
language probably arose in the re- 
mote past, it is wiser as a rule to 
avoid such high flights and stick 
more closely to the facts of the lin- 
guistic situation. What do we do 
when we talk? Language is not only 
a means; it is also definitely related 
to the life we lead, the ideas and 
attitudes we hold. It is an integral 
part of human behavior and must 
be studied as such. It is indispen- 
sable, among both primitive and 


modern men, for the facilitation of 
any kind of concerted human ac- 
tion. Speech has no meaning unless 
it is brought in relation to the prac- 
tical activities that call it forth. 
Those teachers who are still skep- 
tical of the practical value of seman- 
tics should try to recall and reflect 
on some of the searching questions, 
often highly metaphysical in nature, 
which students have had occasion to 
ask them. I recall some of the puz- 
zling queries that students have ad- 
dressed to me both privately and in 
class: “What is truth?” “What is 
the best definition of love?” “Does 
God exist?” “What is race?” Each 
of these questions reveals a neglect of 
the basic principles of general seman- 
tics, Removed from their living con- 
text, the key terms are meaningless. 
There is no such universal abstrac- 
tion as truth or race or God or love. 
A working knowledge of how ab- 
stractions are born and operate with- 
in a given linguistic environment, as 
well as of their contextual roots and 
ramifications, might have saved these 
students from tracking down the 
unicorn to its metaphysical lair. 
With one senior class I spent more 
than two periods discussing the prin- 
ciples of semantics. The results were 
discouraging. I came away from the 
experience a chastened and a wiser 
man. Semantics cannot be “dis- 
cussed” and “taught” by rote. 
After this fiasco of a lesson had 
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been happily forgotten, the class one 
day became engaged in the discus- 
sion of the race problem. When this 
discussion was followed by the read- 
ing of the pamphlet entitled The 
Races of Mankind, the concept of 
“race” as a fixed, unalterable, scien- 
tifically validated category was de- 
stroyed. In another discussion of “de- 
mocracy,” a word, which had seemed 
to possess a concrete, definite, and 
assured meaning, now had become 
bafflingly complex and the social re- 
ality did not correspond with the 
picture in their mind. In another 
phase of this second discussion, it 
was revealed that “free” speech is 
free within limits. The significance 
of what is said depends on when it 
is said, to whom, for what purpose, 
in what social context. 

For students to feel the power of 
verbal magic they must, first of all, 
be subjected to it and, second, prac- 
tice it themselves. Though our civi- 
lization is ostensibly under the con- 
trol of scientific reason, actually the 
mass of people are more influenced 
by verbal magic than by rigorous 
methods of critical inquiry. The 
symbol is personified. The effort of 
the students themselves to compose 
political oratory brought out that the 
New Deal, for example, meant sal- 
vation for the common man, jus- 
tice for the people; but it could also 
be twisted to mean “bureaucratic 
regimentation,” “tyranny,” and other 
“bad” names. The more difficult as- 
signment was to teach the class 
the necessity of pragmatically testing 
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each statement by the method of 
applying to it concrete instances, 
The other point that had to be made 
clear to the class was that facts to 
be properly interpreted must be sit. 
uated in the context of time. Facts, 
because they occur in time, must be 
“dated.” 

Here are some of the “principles” 
the alert and enterprising teacher 
can bring to bear on issues that arise 
in the classroom: 

a) Language is like a map; it 
should take us most expeditiously to 
the place where we are going, 

b) The statement of “allness,” 
like the belief that life can be ex 
plained’ by propositions which are 
either true or false, should be re- 
garded as a danger signal. 

c) As important as the consider. 
ation of “allness” is the realization 
that words mean what we make 
them mean and that it is the con- 
text, written or social, which fur 
nishes the clue of meaning. 
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d) If students are to write well, 
it is essential that we make clear to 
them the purpose for which all com- 
munication is to be established. All 
expression has a communicative 
purpose without which it grows ar- 
tificial and ineffective. Writing for 
the sake of writing does not belong 
in the classroom. 

e) The habit of indexing and of 
“dating” is of decided value. Here is 
the remedy for the vice of abstraction 
which is the bottomless pit into 
which many adolescent minds fall; 
and the memory of that traumatic 
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SEMANTICS IN THE CLASSROOM 


“fll” remains with them and in- 
fuences their thinking and behav- 
jor for the rest of their lives. 

If the argument is advanced that 
the English curriculum is already so 
top heavy that it cannot find room 
for the new methods and materials, 
the semanticist has no reply to make 
except to say that he is not inter- 
ested in departmental divisions. His 
primary concern is with the organ- 
ism of the student, and that organ- 
im cuts across all curricular lines. 

Meaning is what counts. There is 
no ground for assuming that the 
sudy of semantics will lead stu- 
dents to believe that formal knowl- 


edge is needless. Semanticists have 
been explicit on this point: there is 
no substitute for the mastery of the 
subject. Those who fear, as does the 
committee that prepared the re- 
port on The Training of Secondary 
School Teachers, that semantics may 
create an opening for the intrusion 
of special interests are guilty of con- 
juring up a phantom. There is no 
antagonism, no incompatibility, be- 
tween English and general seman- 
tics. English, being a language, is 
part of semantics. The only ques- 
tion at issue is which method of 
study will pay the highest dividends 
—for the student. 


Charles I. Glicksberg teaches English at 
the South Side High School, Newark, N. J., 
and is author of Walt Whitman and the 
Civil War. Reported from the English Jour- 
nal, XXXIII (October, 1944), 408-14. 


2 


—!n each War Loan Drive schools have assumed a posi- 
tion of greater leadership in the community. The students 
have gone into the community, selling War Bonds in house- 
to-house canvass, designing ads for retail sponsorship, pro- 
ducing radio programs, and speaking before civic organi- 
zations. During the Sixth War Loan, thousands of Detroit 
students signed up as Junior Gallants pledged to sell at 
least $500 in Series E Bonds. In Pipestone, Minnesota, the 
schools took entire charge of the drive, handling publicity, 
making a house-to-house canvass, and tabulating results. 
. .. In many Massachusetts cities the schools carried out a 
three-day clean-up campaign to sell extra bonds. 
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Ef venerr Y education in 
Russia goes back to the beginning 
of the 18th century, the 
first Russian university was 
founded in Moscow, but higher 
education for teachers, although it 
began considerably later, has made 
great strides in recent years. 

There are 112 pedagogical and 
147 teacher-training institutes in 
the country. A large number of 
them are now located in the various 
national republics and are preparing 
teachers for a new network of 
schools that the Soviet government 
opened in these formerly backward 
regions. Their graduates go into 
the schools and institutes of higher 
learning. 

The course given in pedagogical 
institutes takes four years. Gradu- 
ates are sent to work in the eighth 
to tenth grades; whereas graduates 
of teacher-training schools teach the 
fifth to seventh grades. Teachers 
for the first to fifth grades are pre- 
pared in intermediate pedagogical 
institutions, known as technicums, 
and in special schools. 

The pedagogical institutes train 
teachers of history, geography, the 
Russian language and _ literature, 
physics, chemistry, mathematics, na- 
ture study, and foreign languages 
—English, French, and German. 
Teacher-training schools prepare 
teachers only in the history of the 
Russian language and _ literature, 
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HOW THE USSR TRAINS ITS TEACHERS 


I. BRASLAVSKY 


physics, mathematics, nature study, 
and geography. 

The basic form of presentation 
in the teaching process of univer. 
sities, as well as of pedagogical and 
teacher schools, is the lecture which 
occupies the largest place in the 
teaching plan. The second place is 
occupied by laboratory and practi- 
cal studies in applied subjects and 
in the humanities — his 
philosophy, and __ literature, 
Time is given in pedagogical and 
teacher-training institutes to teach- 
ing practice which consists of giv- 
ing model lessons for secondary 
schools and carrying out certain 


seminars 
tory, 


other pedagogical tasks. 

In the universities and pedagog- 
ical and teacher-training institutes 
the course of study ends with state 
examinations in major subjects re 
lating to the student’s specialty. 

Soviet universities train scientific 
workers for scientific research in- 
stitutions and laboratories of higher 
schools and teachers for higher 
grades of secondary schools. 

The study of humanities and sc- 
ence lies at the basis of Soviet 
higher education. Their wide scope, 
the many courses they offer for 
study, naturally attract great num- 
bers of young people desirous of 
higher learning. The Moscow Uni- 
versity, for example, received overt 
4000 applications for admission i 
1944 for its 1500 vacancies. En- 
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ance requirements include com- 
ete secondary-school education— 
tn years of school—and a certifi- 
ate of maturity. In addition, there 
we matriculation examinations in 
the Russian language and _ litera- 
wre, foreign languages, and other 


subjects, depending on the stu- 
dent’s future specialty. Those who 
graduate from secondary schools 
with honors enter without exami- 
mation, excepting examinations in 
foreign languages. 

Postgraduate work, especially in 
universities, was already widely de- 
veloped before the war. The fact 
that 2500 students were registered 
in postgraduate courses alone on 
the eve of the Russo-German con- 
fict points to the development of 
higher forms of study and to the 
fat that training scientists and 
tachers for higher schools and 
for various branches of the coun- 
y's economy was considered of 
prime importance. Twenty-four 
aademicians and 470 professors 
took part in the supervision of these 
courses; and in the pedagogical in- 
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~ 1. Braslavsky is a Soviet educator. Reported ™ 
from a cable sent to the Conference on Edu- 
cation About the Soviet Union held 
New York City on October 14 under the 
auspices of the National Council of Amer- 
4 ican-Soviet Friendship. 


stitutes 7 academicians and 257 pro- 
fessors. 

During two of his three years’ 
course of graduate work, the stu- 
dent studies a number of special 
subjects under the guidance of his 
professor and specializes in one of 
them. The third year is spent in 
preparation of a thesis and after 
presentation of his paper to the 
University Senate the student re- 
ceives his degree as a science can- 
didate in the field of his studies. 
When he is a candidate in a higher 
school he is given the title of do- 
cent. At the present time there are 
22 academicians and 220 doctors of 
science working with graduate stu- 
dents at the University of Moscow. 

Postgraduate courses, which were 
disrupted during the war, are now 
being restored and built up to their 
prewar levels the universities 
and in the largest pedagogical in- 
stitutes. And considerable success 
in this direction has already been 
achieved despite the manifold difh- 
culties connected with this enor- 
mous task. 
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HOW CAN AN FM EDUCATIONAL STATION BE USED? 


Wiiuram Dow BouTweLt 
In FM for Education 


C pucaross are beginning to 
talk about FM or frequency modu- 
lation—radio’s latest development 
which permits clearer broadcasting 
reception less subject to static and 
interferences—and its postwar sig- 
nificance to education and educa- 
tional techniques. Since the Federal 
Communications Commission has 
set aside an FM band for the ex- 
clusive use of educational programs, 
one of the first questions likely to 
come into the mind of a school or 
college administrator or board mem- 
ber is this: What would we do with 
an FM station if we had one? The 
answer comes from hundreds of 
school systems and institutions 
which during the past 30 years have 
developed local radié programs, on 
the usual AM—amplitude modula- 
tion circuit and those few cities 
which already have FM stations. In 
a study of these programs, var- 
ied and different in their scope, 
concerned with every subject from 
aeronautics to elementary reading, 
the educator should discover many 
interesting possibilities. 

Even the best of teachers often 
find difficulty awakening students to 
the importance of studying certain 
required subjects. This is true of 
mathematics, languages, history, and 
some other studies. But educational 
radio can come to the teacher’s aid. 
For instance, Portland, Oregon’s sta- 
tion, KBPS, features a mathematics 
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program addressed to high school 
students called “Figure It Out,” 
which consists of a quiz, a num- 
ber story, and an interview with 
some adult who emphasizes the use 
of mathematics in a particular yo 
cation. 

Radio can also provide an incen- 
tive to better reading. For two years 
Portland schools together with the 
Portland Library Association have 
presented a program series entitled 
“Kid Critics” in which children in 
grades VI to VIII discuss their 
favorite books. Since the beginning 
of these discussions, which are all 
unrehearsed, librarians report chil- 
dren’s attendance in the libraries 
has more than doubled and there 
are waiting lists for the books dis- 
cussed by the “Kid Critics.” 

Toledo, Ohio, has found that ra- 
dio can open for slow learners and 
pupils with poor reading ability the 
highway to enjoyment of great lit- 
erature. Radio adaptations of Dick- 
ens compress long books into half- 
hour presentations. They bring the 
characters and dialogue, the atmos- 
phere and lessons of the stories to 
pupils who may never be able to 
read but a small portion of Dickens 
in the original text. Toledo finds, 
however, that radio dramatization 
of the classics motivates slow learn- 
ers and poor readers to more exten- 
sive reading of literature than might 
otherwise be expected of them. 
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It has been discovered that radio, 
jke journalism, stimulates vigor- 
gus creative work on the part of 
English students. Radio programs 
om so large in the daily experience 
of children that the very thought 
of writing programs or parts of pro- 
gams is an exciting stimulus to 
productive classwork. All Toledo 
high schools have beginning and ad- 
vanced script and production classes 
and full high-school credit is given 
for each course. Radio may also 
act as a stimulus to student talent. 
School plays once or twice a year, 
auditorium programs, and other spe- 
cial events afford relatively little 
opportunity for gifted pupils to “try 
their wings” and gain necessary 
experience in dramatic and other 
types of performances. But student 
participation programs, properly 
controlled, enable the talented to 
take first steps toward great careers 
ahead. To serve this function Chi- 
cago has its “High School Studio 
Party,” and Detroit its “Public 
School Talent” program. 

Radio can also be an effective 
means of supplementing science 
courses as has been amply demon- 
strated by station WHA, operated 
by the University of Wisconsin, 
which has found an extensive school 
audience for “Afield with Ranger 
Mac,” which brings the services of 
a master naturalist to the elbow of 
science teachers in grades five to 
eight, Chicago teachers faced with 
the introduction of new and unfa- 
miliar material on aviation and the 
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science of flight are aided by the 
Radio Council’s “World of Wings.” 

As for current events, broad- 
casts in this field range from Chi- 
cago’s “That’s News to Me,” a pro- 
gram for small children, to “Head- 
lines for Juniors,” presented by the 
University of Syracuse Radio Work- 
shop over station WFBL. Again 
in Chicago we find “Young Amer- 
ica Answers,” a different type of 
news broadcast in which high-school 
students analyze and present the 
news to fellow students. In Evans- 
ville, Ind., “The News Interpreted 
for Children” series includes a 
weekly quiz during which children 
in the social-science classes are quizz- 
ed to determine just how well they 
have retained the news which has 
been broadcast especially for their 
benefit. Over station WMCA, New 
York City, a series entitled “The 
Voice of Young Democracy” has 
been presented under the sponsor- 
ship of Youthbuilders, Inc., in coop- 
eration with the city schools. Broad- 
casts took the form of unrehearsed 
discussion of current-event topics by 
children ranging from 9 to 16 years. 

Cleveland schools sponsor an art 
appreciation program which is sup- 
plemented with an extensive col- 
lection of color slides of great paint- 
ings. When the sets of slides have 
been distributed, the Cleveland Art 
Museum children’s department ex- 
pert comes to the WBOE studios 
where a slide projector has been set 
up. As she changes the slides and 
talks into the microphone, the same 
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slides are shown on screens in 
schools throughout the city and 
thousands of children are able to 
profit simultaneously from the 
knowledge and skill of the museum 
expert in art education. 

Social studies have also been given 
further emphasis by radio tech- 
nique. In order to help students 
become more familiar with their 
own state and its resources, Port- 
land, Oregon, in 1942 inaugurated 
a year’s study of its state history for 
the eighth grade. A textbook had 
been written for this course, but 
the amount of supplementary ma- 
terial was quite limited. Here was 
an opportunity to use radio. Skele- 
ton scripts were prepared, and then 
actual preparation of the final scripts 
was left as a part of the regular 
classroom work and programs were 
broadcast by pupils from eight dif- 
ferent schools over KBPS, the Port- 
land School District station. 

In many fields radio has demon- 
strated its capacity to act as the 
teacher or assistant teacher, In Mich- 
gan, Dr. Joseph Maddy proved the 
possibility of teaching band instru- 
ment playing by radio. Aided by 
illustrated manuals, students in 
widely separated regions learned 
radio lessons broadcast from Ann 
Arbor. At the conclusion of the 
course, radio-taught musicians came 
together for the first time and pre- 
sented a creditable program. The 
“Journeys to Music Land” broad- 
cast in Wisconsin is another example 
of an especially popular program of 
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great help to the rural teacher who 
finds difficulty teaching children to 
sing. 

Radio is obviously a useful me- 
dium for transmittal of guidance 
information. “Your Job in Review,” 
presented by the Chicago Radio 
Council, is but one of the many 
examples which can be cited. Sta- 
tion WOI, Iowa State College, 
annually presents a series under the 
title “It’s Your Future.” Each broad- 
cast consists of an interview with 
some prominent leader in the voca- 
tional field under consideration. Sev- 
eral hundred Iowa high schools have 
regular listening groups and _inte- 
grate these programs with orienta- 
tion, guidance, and career-planning 
activities. 

Radio also presents a good me- 
dium for publicizing sports. Often 
the regular broadcasting stations of 
the community are so occupied in 
carrying play-by-play reports of con- 
tests of national interest that broad- 
casts of local school sports cannot be 
carried. The school-owned station 
would naturally present the accounts 
of local scholastic contests. KBPS 
in Portland broadcasts high-school 
football, basketball, and track events 
to the community. Incidentally, stu- 
dents gain experience broadcasting 
sports which prepares them for sim- 
ilar jobs on commercial stations and 
networks. 

Every school administrator taces 
the problem of familiarizing pat- 
ents and citizens in general with 
the aims, objectives, and activitiés of 
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HOW CAN AN FM STATION 


school systems. FM stations will not 
at first be useful for this purpose 
since few citizens will own FM 
receiving sets. But this situation 
will change gradually and, as the 
FM audience expands, parents can 
become more familiar with the proc- 
ess of instruction by listening to the 
regular education programs. In addi- 
tion, the schools will create special 
programs designed to inform par- 
ents and solicit their cooperation in 
the education process. Cleveland 
built public confidence in its teach- 
ers through a novel “Ask the 
Teacher” quiz program. Students 
and citizens were invited to sub- 
mit questions to a panel of teachers. 
A free year’s subscription to a well- 
known magazine went to any per- 





P William Dow Boutwell is former Director™ 

of Information and Radio Services of the 

U. S. Office of Education. Reported from 

FM for Education, pp. 10-21. Washington: 

U. S. Office of Education, Misc. No. 7. 54 
pp. 1944. 
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son who stumped the panel. 

Most institutions which have op- 
erated stations for a considerable 
period consider their radio station 
indispensable to their public rela- 
tions programs. It must be recog- 
nized, of course, that an FM< sta- 
tion may not reach a large general 
public for some years. Until pur- 
chases of sets capable of receiving 
both AM and FM become large, 
the FM station will be limited to 
schools and homes which have in- 
stalled FM receivers. But there is a 
certain indirect advantage to be 
found in this limitation, in that it 
will give institutions three to five 
years to perfect programing tech- 
niques before their stations reach 
a larger and more critical audience. 
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ain over the country boys and girls are buying War 
Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. Because they have 
no dependents and few obligations many of them are in- 
vesting 60 to 70 percent of their earnings in War Bonds. 
In addition to those on payroll, thousands of youngsters 
are earning their War Bond money by odd jobs, which 
range from shining shoes and selling papers to setting up 
agencies for window washers and baby tenders. 
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READING AND THE CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT 


Tue Division oF INstrucTIONAL ResEarcH, New York City 


In the Place of Reading in the Elementary School Program 


y= classroom environment 
needs to be more than physically 
pleasing and should stimulate many 
kinds of learning. It should, for 
example, contribute directly to 
growth in reading power. 

A major premise of the modern 
approach to reading instruction is 
that experiences are the source of 
meanings; the room environment 
should be used fully to increase 
the range and depth of such ex- 
periences. We know that for some 
children the schoolroom must be- 
come the main source of worthwhile 
learning. We know, too, the im- 
pact of the classroom environment 
when the first transition is made 
from home to school, and the per- 
manent attitudes which are thus 
created, 

Following are some procedures 
suggested on the utilization of the 
room environment for enrichment 
of meanings in their relation to 
reading experiences: 

Displays——The exhibit is a flex- 
ible medium through which chil- 
dren may handle, examine, and 
study the construction and func- 
tions of many varied objects. Organ- 
ized either around general material 
in which children are interested or 
around a specific unit which is being 
studied, the display provides a three- 
dimensional kind of “word build- 
ing.” It can be particularly useful in 
creating a specific readiness—in us- 
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ing vocabulary and developing a. 
curate concepts in preparation for 
a new reading activity. The child 
who observes and actually handles 
a gourd, for example, brings some 
meaning to the word when he meets 
it in his storybook. In addition to 
the special display or exhibit, grow. 
ing things—plants, aquarium, and 
terrarium life—should be a regular 
part of the room environment. 

The class library.—tt is desirable 
to have a library center in every 
classroom from the kindergarten 
through the grades. Wherever pos 
sible, such a center should have: 
good light, adequate seating, acces 
sible materials. It should reflect the 
participation of the children in its 
planning and development, the vary- 
ing reading abilities of the children, 
the varying interests of the group. 
The types of materials in the library 
should include picture books, chil 
dren’s literature, storybooks, poems, 
etc.; research and reference mate- 
rials on suitable levels. 

Bulletin boards—The _ bulletin 
board can be made the background 
for a variety of functional reading 
experiences. To achieve the most 
effective use of the bulletin board, 
the following suggestions should be 
kept in mind: 

1. Material should be attractively 
displayed—well spaced, appropt- 
ately mounted, readable. 

2. Various approaches may bk 
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ysed to call attention to material 
displayed, such as a provocative 
announcement, an interesting ques- 
tion, and dramatic display of a single 
item. 

3, Material displayed should have 
a contemporary feeling. Nothing 
gives such a static character to a 
classroom as bulletin-board material 
which the children have left well 
behind. No matter how interesting 
or attractive or carefully arranged 
the bulletin board may have been 
the first week of the school, if it 
remains untouched for the rest 
of the term it ceases to have even 
decorative value. The bulletin board 
should reflect changes in interest and 
in topics being studied, as well as 
events of concern to the class. 

4, Material should be geared to 
the level of understanding and inter- 
est of the children and should ac- 
quire among the children the repu- 
tation of being lively and always full 
of interest. 

5. Responsibility for a vital and 
well-kept bulletin board should be 
developed increasingly in the chil- 
dren. 

Pictorial materials—Picture ma- 
terials—reproductions, prints, charts, 
posters, and photographs—need not 
be merely decorative. There should 
be critical selection of all such ma- 
terial with the use for which it is 
intended kept clearly in mind. This 
material may be “edited” in many 
ways to increase its significance. 
Following are some concrete sugges- 
tions: 
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1. A pointed question beneath a 
picture will provide an exercise in 
critical judgment; e.g., “How will 
this tall ship pass under this low 
bridge?” “What may happen when 
the door opens?” “Which one do 
you think is the boy’s father?” The 
use of pictures to develop powers 
of interpretation is particularly valu- 
able in the first year in providing 
from the very beginning opportuni- 
ties for critical “reading.” 

2. A picture file is valuable at any 
grade level. It may be kept by the 
children according to classification, 
e.g., “Children of the United Na- 
tions,” “Helping Uncle Sam,” 
“Things to Eat,” “Ways of Travel,” 
etc. Some children will want to 
entitle the pictures they file. Such a 
file can become a source of research 
activity, available to children of 
other classes as well. 

3. Vocabulary building will be 
facilitated through pictures arranged, 
for example, as action words, syno- 
nyms, and opposites. 

5. Abstract meanings may be 
clarified through pictures illustrat- 
ing such words as above, on, in, 
under, over, and through. 

6. Posters are particularly useful 
in capturing the spirit of current 
activities. Whether _ professional 
posters or a child’s original effort, 
they contribute to the understanding 
of such events as the Salvage Drive, 
War Stamp Sales, Navy Week, 
Book Week, and Open School 
Week. Graphic materials are equally 
valuable if they reflect the progress 
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of events with which the children 


are really concerned. If such graphic 
materials—interpreting real experi- 
ences—are used from grade to grade, school work. 
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[ Reported from The Place of Reading in the 7 
Elementary School Program, prepared by the 
Division of Instructional Research, May 
Lazar, Research Assistant in Charge. New 
York: Board of Education, May, 1944. Pp. 

18-23. 
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, Robinson Crusoe spirit, which makes children 
play “shipwreck” for days, will soar with the new school 
War Savings campaign to finance life-saving equipment 
for American flyers. 

For $261.22 in War Stamps any school or class can 
finance a parachute, life vest, selfinflating life raft, and 
emergency sustenance vest for one man. From a small 
cushion and life raft ($108.35) inflates itself into a bright 
orange boat with aluminum mast, brilliant red sail, and 
dark blue over-all spray shield lined with yellow. It is 
equipped with paddles, de-salting kit for making 12 quarts 
of drinkable water, distress flares, sea anchor, waterproof 
pouches, bailing cup, bullet hole repair plugs, and sponge. 

Like a magician’s hat, the 14 pockets of the emergency 
sustenance vest ($31.87) produce sun goggles, signal mir- 
ror, water canteen, knife, machete and saw, compass, 
matches, fishing and sewing kit, pistol cover, cartridges, 
first-aid kit, rations, gloves, signal flares, insect repellent, 
bandage, razor and blades, signal whistle, and survival 
manual. 

The February issue of Schools at War, the War Savings 
magazine for every teacher, will carry a four-color poster 
“Help Save a Flyer” with illustrations of this equipment 
priced in War Bonds and Stamps. 


children will have less difficulty with 
the more abstract graphic forms they 
meet in the upper grades in their 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF STUDY HABITS AND SKILLS 


ArTHuR E. TRAXLER 


In the Educational Records Bulletin 


—)) uRING the last quarter of 
a century a large amount of 
evidence has been accumulated to 
show that study habits and skills 
are closely related to success in 
school work and that it is desirable 
for schools to give special atten- 
tion to the improvement of the 
study procedures of their pupils. 
Study may be defined as the sum 
total of the purposeful processes by 
means of which individuals learn. 
Study covers numerous activities, 
including the different kinds of 
work-type reading, problem solv- 
ing, memorizing, note taking, fol- 
lowing directions, the use of books 
and library materials, the reading 
of special devices such as graphs, 
statistical tables, and maps, labora- 
tory work, and the manipulation of 
tools and materials in construction. 
It is felt by some persons that 
study-improvement courses are 
likely to be futile because individ- 
uals differ widely in the kinds of 
study habits which are most suitable 
for them and because study difficul- 
ties are sometimes tied up in an in- 
tricate way with the personality of 
the pupil and with his whole home, 
school, and social background. It is 
true that the application of good 
study procedures should not be 
highly standardized, and it is also 
true that an occasional individual 
must have special attention from 


an expert in mental therapy in or- | 
der to have his study difficulties 
straightened out. Nevertheless, there 
are many basic elements of study 
habits and skills that all individuals 
should learn, and the number of 
pupils who need intensive individ- 
ual remedial attention is a small 
proportion of the total group. Thus, 
for the great majority of the pupils 
a combination of group and indi- 
vidual corrective procedures in 
study should achieve significant re- 
sults. 

Ability to study is conditioned by 
many factors including physical 
condition, intelligence, knowledge 
of work-type reading, achievement 
in specific subjects, home conditions, 
study opportunities at school, knowl- 
edge of books and library facilities, 
understanding of how to plan a 
schedule of work, understanding of 
what is expected in assignments, un- 
derstanding of elementary psycho- 
logical principles of study, the in- 
fluence of associates, and the degree 
of security, freedom from worry, 
and the emotional adjustment of 
the individual. Because of these 
factors, there will inevitably be dif- 
ferences among pupils in the ef- 
fectiveness with which they study 
even when the school makes every 
effort to improve the study skills 
of each individual. 

When initiating plans for an at- 
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tempt to improve the study proce- 
dures of its pupils, a school should 
employ devices for getting informa- 
tion about study habits and skills 
of individuals and should analyze 
the results. Information is especially 
needed with respect to study habits 
and conditions, knowledge of good 
study procedures, study abilities 
and skills, and interests, attitudes, 
and personality factors related to 
study. The methods of investigat- 
ing study habits may be classified 
as rating scales, questionnaires, in- 
terviews, tests, observational tech- 
niques, and inspection of finished 
products of the pupil’s work. 

In developing general procedures 
for the improvement of | study, 
teachers should take account of the 


importance of motivation and the 
role of interest in study. It is ad- 
visable to make maximum use 
the natural interests of pupils 
attempts to provide motivation 


study situations. Nevertheless, 
should be remembered that some 
things which are individually use- 
ful or socially desirable are not in- 
trinsically interesting to all pupils. 
Individual pupils must learn to 
study in organized fashion various 
areas of subject matter which are 
not, in the beginning, interesting 
to them. One of the most difficult 
problems is to create individual in- 
terest and motivation where these 
are not present at the outset. 

A great deal can be done to pro- 
mote study by means of clear, well- 
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presented assignments. There is gj 
dence that, in general, the assig 
ment procedures of teachers great) 
need improvement. An assignmer 
should include specific directioy 
in regard to the best procedures ¢ 
studying the new material an 
should be accompanied by directe 
practice in these study activitig 
Pupils learn to study better, ng 
merely by being told how to study 
but largely by activity or practic 
in desirable study habits. 

Study activities may be divide 
into two broad categories: wor 
habits and study skills. Won 
habits consist of the application ¢ 
a combination of atittude and w 
derstanding of general principles d 
study. Study skills are the specif 
abilities and techniques employed. 
Study skills are more closely related 
to general academic aptitude tha 
are work habits. 

Work habits include keeping in 
good physical condition, planning 
a definite study schedule, forming 
regular habits in regard to tim 
and place of study, avoiding ds 
tractions, getting clearly in mind 
just what is to be done, persistenc, 
independence of work, punctuality, 
sustained application, participation 
in group activities, systematic © 
view, an attitude of weighing ev: 
dence and suspending judgment, 
and an attitude of constructive st 
criticism. 

Among the more important study 
skills are work-type reading, not 
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IMPROVING STUDY HABITS 


taking, outlining, using books and 
the library, problem solving, mem- 
orizing, and manipulating tools 
and library equipment. The teach- 
ing of work-type reading includes 
the improvement of vocabulary, the 
increasing of reading speed, and the 
building up of skill in reading di- 
rections, reading to get the facts 
from printed materials, reading to 
find the main idea and the support- 
ing details, reading to see the or- 
ganization the author has used, 
skimming to find facts or ideas, and 
reading to see imagery and to ap- 
preciate the emotional content of 
the material. Much of the respon- 
sibility for training in study habits 
and skills should be assumed by 
the teachers in different subject 
fields in their regular work in the 
classroom. 

The first step in an attempt to 
help pupils who are so greatly 
handicapped in study procedures 
that they need intensive individual 
treatment is to make a detailed and 
well-organized case study of each 
individual. 

Many published aids for schools 
undertaking a study-improvement 
program are available. Among the 
more comprehensive and valuable 


Arthur E. Traxler is 


books dealing with the problems of 
study are Brink’s Directing Study 
Activities in Secondary Schools, 
Woodring and Flemming’s Direct- 
ing Study of High School Pupils, 
Frederick, Ragsdale, and Salisbury’s 
Directing Learning, Logasa’s The 
Study Hall in Junior and Senior 
High Schools, Crawford’s The 
Technique of Study, and Yoakam’s 
Reading and Study. The standard- 
ized questionnaires on study habits 
designed for use with students in- 
clude Wrenn’s Study-Habits Inven- 
tory, Locke’s Student Skills Inven- 
tory, and a form for Survey of Study 
Habits prepared by the writer. 
Tests for study skills include those 
by Tyler and Kimber, Edgar and 
Manuel, and others. Tests concern- 
ing understanding and use of the 
library have been devised by Smith, 
Kirkpatrick, Thompson, and Tom- 
linson, and Shores and Moore. A 
sustained application profile form 
prepared by Logasa and described 
by Morrison is also helpful. 

There are many printed study 
manuals and guides. Attention is 
called especially to those by Salis- 
bury, Whipple, Kornhauser, Wrenn, 
Strang, Hilkert, Robinson, and 
Frederick. 


Associate Director of 


the Educational Records Bureau. Reported 

from Educational Records Bulletin No. 41, 

pp. 19-22. New York: Educational Records 
Bureau, 1944. 37 pp. 
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denies private firms— 
similar to the textbook publishers— 
who will produce instructional films 
for classroom use are, of all probable 
producers, the ones most likely to 
survive and to win and retain the 
confidence of the teaching profes- 
sion in the postwar period. 

In considering those who are in- 
terested in this field, we find the 
following: public-school _ teachers, 
principals, or supervisors; college 
professors of biology, physics or 
social studies; the makers of projec- 
tion equipment; the Hollywood-type 
motion-picture industry; the federal 
government or some of its various 
branches; special interest groups; 
and the specialized private firms. 

The specialized nature of class- 
room films and the fact that until 
recently no instructional film com- 
pany has ever been out of the red 
raises sO many questions and prob- 
lems that most of the Hollywood- 
type producers will be discouraged 
before they even start. None has en- 
tered the classroom film field as yet. 
The Hollywood-type producers have 
the capital and technicians and 
equipment, but I venture to predict 
that eventually they will tear their 
hair in despair, trying to conform 
to classroom standards of usage, par- 
ticularly authenticity. Furthermore, 
there probably isn’t enough profit 
in classroom films to lure entertain- 
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WHO WILL MAKE VISUAL AIDS IN THE 
POSTWAR PERIOD? 


Don C. Rocers 


In the Educational Screen 









ment-type producers into this field~ 
and keep them there. 

While it is true that an oc. 
sional teacher will produce a filma § 
a sort of hobby, I venture to suggest 
that films made solely by subject. 
matter specialists will be too long, 
too technical, with too insignificant 
coverage of the whole curricula 
field, and which probably will no 
meet either classroom or motion. 
picture standards. 

While the United States Office of 
Education is now engaged in pro 
duction of educational training films, 
having produced or in process of 
production some 500 titles within 
the past four years and is circulating 
some 32,000 prints, this is merely 
a wartime emergency. However, 
whether it will continue is highly 
debatable, as the attitude of the Com 
mittee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives is not fe 
vorable. Thus, apparently, classroom 
films will not be produced by the 
federal government. 

Special-interest groups desire to 
use the schools for advertising some 
product or to indoctrinate children 
with certain ideas. However, schools 
cannot afford to permit advertising 
and indoctrination propaganda with 
their half-truths, glorifications, and 
other distortions to enter the clas 
room via films. If they do, the visual 
education program will eventually 
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be ruined. Previously, this question 
came up for discussion at the Uni- 
verstiy of Wisconsin Visual Educa- 
tion Institute. Someone said, “Why 
not use propaganda films? They 
are very interesting. And besides, 
there is propaganda in everyday 
life so why not subject the children 
to it, and get them used to detect- 
ing propaganda?” 

“Let the user beware” is not an 
acceptable standard for classroom 
text films. Truth is too vital to teach- 
ing to have advertising and indoc- 
trination insinuated into the class- 
room where barriers of resistance 
to propaganda are down, at least, in 
the lower grades where children are 
immature. In the neighborhood 
theater, it may be different. Let the 
children use their propaganda-de- 
tecting abilities there. But, in my 
opinion, school boards, administra- 
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tors, and teachers should no more 
permit films produced for advertis- 
ing and indoctrination into their 
classroom than they would text- 
books advertising Lydia Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound or indoctri- 
nizing with anti-Semitism. In the 
long run, if classroom text films are 
to develop into universal use and 
into a fundamental teaching tool, 
we must discourage their production 
by special-interest groups. 

The production of instructional 
films is a scientific, psychological, 
technological, educational, and pro- 
motional undertaking, involving 
subject-matter specialists, education- 
al experts, motion-picture techni- 
cians, and business men. Thus, who- 
ever produces instructional films in 
the future will have to encompass a 


cooperative staff of experts in all of 
these fields. 


Don C. Rogers is Assistant Superintendent 

of Schools in Chicago, Illinois. Reported 

from Educational Screen, XXIII (October, 
1944), 346-47. 
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We SAVINGS has become a teaching aid in class- 
room study: arithmetic—handling sales, tabulating totals, 
using it as a basis for problems; English—writing stories, 
news articles, letters, plays, and radio scripts on War Sav- 
ings activities; art—using War Savings as a basis for posters 
and murals; music—writing and singing War Savings 
songs and staging War Bond concerts; drama—staging 
War Bond shows; social studies—discussing inflation and 


controls to fight inflation. 












BLUEPRINTS FOR A WORLD SCHOOL SYSTEM 





REINHOLD SCHAIRER 


In the Magazine Digest 


HORTLY after Allied troops 
landed in western Europe, an 
unusual meeting took place in New 
York City. Representatives of 12 
nations met to organize the World 
Education Service Council and plan 
for the reconstruction and rehabili- 
tation of the school systems de- 
stroyed by the Nazis. Now, many 
of these foreign educators are back 
in their own liberated areas, ready 
to begin their work. 

With the cooperation of their 
American friends in the World Edu- 
cation System, these teachers are 
putting into operation a curricu- 
lum that will make the classroom 
an additional workshop for democ- 
racy, fostering cooperation between 
school and school, student and stu- 
dent, teacher and teacher across the 
world’s many frontiers. 

Foremost problem confronting 
the teachers in the liberated areas 
is the immediate reconversion of 
the schools from totalitarian propa- 
ganda factories into free democratic 
institutions of learning. Euro- 
pean school children must be pre- 
pared to fit themselves and their 
particular country into a future 
peaceful world. Democracy, na- 
tional as well as international, must 
begin in the schoolroom. Educa- 
tors, fully aware that the future 
peace of the world depends largely 
on the success of their efforts, are 
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launching an intensive program di. 
rected to mutual cooperation among 
Europe’s liberated nations. 

European educators are faced 
with a situation much older than 
the Nazis’ occupation. Each of Ev. 
rope’s varied—and usually hostile— 
nationalities has always regarded 
its own culture, race, and national 
ambitions as the best. The class 
room was used to perpetuate this 
national selfaggrandizement and 
chauvinism. It fostered national dis 
trust, jealousy, and often hatred of 
other nations. Wars under such cir. 
cumstances were inevitable. 

Hitler laid the groundwork for 
this war in the school. Youngsters 
in Germany grew into rabid nation- 
alists and mnilitarists. Well, why 
can’t we put the process into te 
verse, again starting with the class 
room, the playing field, the work- 
shop, and the youth club in all free 
dom-loving nations—making peace 
into a fortress which no one can 
ever invade again? 

Foreign and American educators 
asked themselves this question at 
their recent meeting in New York. 
They worked out a scheme to make 
the schools participate in, and help 
with, the overall plans of postwar 
reconstruction in the devastated 
countries. 

It is generally recognized that 
the first prerequisite in making 
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WORLD SCHOOL SYSTEM 


the school fit into the reconstruc- 
tion of European democracy is that 
the textbooks reflect this trend. In- 
ternational peace and goodwill can 
be fostered by periodic exchange of 
textbooks between the schools of 
neighboring countries. Also, knowl- 
edge that schoolbooks would be ex- 
changed would eliminate many of 
the chauvinistic passages from, say, 
the history books—an ancient 
source of international European 
distrust. 

The simple toning down of cer- 
tain accounts of historic rivalries 
will do much to promote a more 
tolerant coming generation on the 
Continent. It will also prepare the 
basis for the eventual establishment 
of an European system of education 
to replace the present outmoded na- 
tional systems. 

An important part of the World 
Education Council’s scheme will be 
directed to the practical arts, such 
as manual activities in workshops, 
gardens, and fields. In this way, 
the children can help with the re- 
construction of their homeland— 
and learn while doing it. Tools are 
urgently needed; many are already 
being offered as gifts from Amer- 
ican schools. 

Instead of confining children to 
classrooms, the work will be 
brought out into the sunshine wher- 
ever possible. Sports and physical 
activities will help to restore health 
to the children. Also, there are other 
Values here. For years, the Nazis 


have boasted that war offered the 
best outlet for human energy; now 
youth is eager to channel its surplus 
energy into games and sports. Post- 
war international sports will help 
promote understanding between 
the different parts of Europe. A 
campaign will soon be launched to 
collect sports equipment and sports 
clothing for presentation to Euro- 
pean schools. Financial help from 
the outside world will allow the 
schools to develop cooperative self- 
help schemes. 

Millions of children in liberated 
countries have been exhausted by 
the war; their health is in grave 
danger. Schools will become the 
center of efforts to restore these chil- 
dren to health by establishing coun- 
try rest homes. The plan is to con- 
tinue such rest homes, even after 
the emergency has passed, as per- 
manent recreation and _ vacation 
centers for children. 

Moreover, thousands of the best 
teachers in Europe have had their 
health broken by brutal German 
persecution. The World Education 
Service Council has proposed that 
teachers in the more fortunate 
countries extend invitations to such 
European teachers to become guests 
in International Teachers’ Recrea- 
tion Homes until they are physically 
well enough to resume work in the 
classroom. This personal contact 
between teachers of different coun- 
tries should remove yet another 
barrier to postwar understanding 
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between Europe’s and America’s throughout the civilized world of 
peoples. tomorrow. 

Children of the United States There’s an old adage that hop 
and other allied countries are be- for the future rests with the young 
ing asked to help supply school people. Nowhere is this more tm > ™ 
kits to European students. A typ- than in Europe. But the interes, —§ “ 


ical school in this country will col- devotion, and enthusiasm of youth be 
lect material for a school of similar can only be awakened and kep . 
size in a liberated nation. Items to growing if youth is given respons. the 
be collected include paper, pencils, bility. New tasks of world coopers. - 
notebooks, color boxes, and what- tion must be placed more and mor Z 


ever else children need to make into the hands of young peopl. od 
school life and education again pos- Farseeing teachers are preparinguf  , 
sible after war’s devastation. That’s fit their students into this coming 
one way the children of the democ- role. 


‘ ° ‘ , ot 
racies can reestablish direct and Professor Jacques Maritan, the pro 
permanent contact with their French youth leader, summed it} ,4, 
friends in Europe. up in these words: “What is al F ju. 


Another contact is by having important is the establishment of f ..) 
schools here collect parcels of their direct relations of person to person, F pro 
students’ favorite books describing the meeting of teachers and pupil § tha 
the democratic way of life and his) from the various nations of the F tur 
tory of America. Many countries world. I see, after the war, the § the 
have decided to introduce English young people of England, France, § eve 
as an auxiliary language in the Norway, Russia, China, and all th § kno 
schools after the war. Therefore, other nations which have warred § ste 
these books will be a help in pro- against barbarity, building bridges able 
moting English as the chief means of friendship with each other and § ship 
of expression and communication with the youth of America.” V 


Reinhold Schairer is visiting Professor of 
Education at New York University. Re- 
printed by special permission from the Maga- fis 

zine Digest, Toronto, Canada, XXIX (No- ‘ie 
vember, 1944), 24-26. tho 
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THE POWER OF EDUCATION 


Lyte W. AsHBy 


mf education can be used so 
successfully by the Nazis as a 
weapon for evil, can education not 
be used with equal success for con- 
sructive good? This is undoubtedly 
the greatest issue facing the world 
joday. It underlies all questions of 
organization, of commerce, and of 
intercourse among the nations of the 
world. 

Some other countries have already 
recognized this constructive power 
of education. Russia’s tremendous 
progress has been made through the 
education of her people in all cul- 
tural and technical fields, Britain is 
embarking on the boldest education 
program in all her history—a plan 
that will almost double her expendi- 
tures for education. Why? Because 
the war has taught her the value of 
every human resource. Britain 
knows that only through the 
strength of her people will she be 
able to maintain her place of leader- 
ship in the world. 

What about our own country? 
We pride ourselves on our schools, 
but have we been making the fullest 
ue of all our human resources? 
Look at the record revealed by the 
war: Three hundred and _ sixty 
thousand men signed the first draft 
with a mark because they could not 
Write their own names! More than 
00,000 men were unable to do 
lourth-grade reading and writing or 
to pass the equivalent army intelli- 
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gence test. More than 250,000 of 
these had no other defects, but Selec- 
tive Service reported in July 1944 
that five million of the 22 million 
registrants between 18 and 37 were 
“not physically fit to assume their 
responsibilities as citizens in war.” 

When health is such a vitally 
important asset, both on the produc- 
tion line and the fighting front, only 
half the boys and fewer than half 
the girls in their last two years of 
high school are today receiving or- 
ganized instruction in physical edu- 
cation! Millions of boys and girls are 
attending schools that are utterly in- 
adequate. Many are not in school at 
all, Child labor is widespread. One- 
fourth of all the boys and girls aged 
14 through 17 are in the nation’s 
labor force. Juvenile delinquency 
has reached alarming porportions. 
Consider these facts, revealed by the 
1940 census: Three million adults 
have never gone to school at all; 
13% percent of our adults have not 
completed the fourth grade; 56 per- 
cent of our voters have only an 
eighth-grade education or less; 75 
percent have not completed high 
school. 

No, in this country we are not 
taking education as seriously as we 
should. The time has come to put 
a stop to human waste everywhere 
—not just in one community or one 
state or one region, but everywhere. 
And providing good schools for all 
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America’s children is the first step 
in this direction. 

Let us look at some of the great 
issues that will confront our country 
after the war and consider the role 
of education in their solution. 

One is the problem of intolerance. 
The dictators we fight are intolerant 
of other ideas, of other ideals. The 
great strength of our country lies 
in the ability of peoples of many 
races and creeds to live together as 
Americans. But if we are honest 
with ourselves we know that there 
is much intolerance here at home. 
Immediate steps need to be taken 
to remove discrimination against 
minority groups as rapidly as possi- 
ble. But the long-run solution to 
the problem is education—education 
that will produce changes in the 
thinking and in the actions of men 
and women. 

Education can and does affect the 
attitudes and actions of the child of 
today—the citizen of tomorrow. 
Programs at Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, and elsewhere have proved 
that the right type of education can 
develop wholesome attitudes on the 
part of children. It can teach them 
to think straight on questions of 
racial, religious, and national differ- 
ences; it can give them contacts with 
different kinds of children; it can 
help them to cultivate the habit of 
wholesome selfcriticism. 

The problem of full employment 
is another issue that confronts us. 
Men without jobs. Hunger. Bread 
lines. This was the depression of the 
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1930’s. We did some things to ty 
to correct these conditions—but ng 
enough. 

When war came, jobs came. Me, 
men, more men was the cry of th 
armed forces, of industry, of goven. 
ment. Now we know we can pp 
duce beyond anything we ha 
dreamed possible. We are confiden 
of winning the war. 

Still, many people are fearful ¢ 
the future. And this is their fea: 
Will my job end when the wa 
ends? But if people can have job 
in war, why not in peace? 

A period of prosperity will folloy 
the war in spite of immediate dis 
locations in employment. Nationd 
income and purchasing power wil 
be great for a time. People will har 
many wants. They will have wf 
bonds to cash. After this period sf 
over, the real test will come. How 
shall we manage a national debt d 
260 billion dollars or more? Tk 
only possible way is by maintainig 
our national income at high levd- 
well over 100 billion dollars a yew. 
This we can do only if we have tt 
intelligence, the skill, the vision, t 
unselfishness, and the will to dot 
And we cannot achieve these quik 
ties except through a_ univers 
high-grade educational prograi 
Only if we have a universally w 
educated people can we support! 
prosperous peacetime economy thé 
will endure. 

Are we to have another Io 
generation? We must plan to ® 
convert education as well as indw 
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try to peacetime conditions. We are 
proposing to make state and federal 
funds available for unemployment 
insurance for war veterans and in- 
dustrial workers. Priority rights to 
jobs and free education are planned 
for war veterans. These plans are 
excellent but what is to be done for 
the million or more boys and girls 
who will graduate from our high 
shools each year? They will enter 
into job competition with veterans. 
How are we to plan for the success- 
ful induction of these boys and girls 
into adult life? Are we to have an- 
ther lost generation? Millions of 
nwanted youth? Do we need youth 
in war but not in peace? 

Some suggest compulsory military 
service. Others propose nonmilitary 
pational service. But no one-year 
program will solve the problem. We 
must plan an extended educational 
program. It may be very unlike the 
ypical school program. It must give 
youth a vital role in community and 
national life. The only real and last- 
ng solution to the youth problem 
hat has perplexed us long enough is 
more and better 
plenty of jobs. 


education and 


Again, there is the problem of the 
future peace of the world. The best 
education for peace will be that 
which provides our young people 
with a realistic understanding of the 
world and its peoples. We must 
teach tolerance and goodwill to- 
ward the peoples of all lands but 
at the same time inculcate a firm 
determination to put down future 
Hitlers before it is too late. Amer- 
ica must join with other nations 
in some form of international 
planning and organization of edu- 
cation as a vital part of any gen- 
eral international planning. It is 
unwise and unsafe for one nation or 
a few nations to educate for peace if 
other powerful nations at the same 
time educate for war. Much progress 
is already being made toward recog- 
nition of the role of education in 
postwar planning. The U. S. State 
Department is conferring with other 
United Nations to this end. 

We can determine to use the 
power of education for creative good 
just as forcefully as Hitler used it 
for evil, If the United States and 
other free nations do so, the future 
is bright with hope. 


Lyle W. Ashby is Assistant Director, Divi- 

sion of Publications, National Education 

Association. Reported from the National 

Parent-Teacher, XXXIX (November, 1944), 
4-7. 
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HIGHLIGHTS ON THE LEGISLATIVE FRONT 
R. B. Marston 
In the Journal of the National Education Association 


‘ia three most outstanding 
events on the federal school legis- 
lative front in recent weeks are (1) 
the action of the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor in again re- 
porting S.637, September 21, 1944, 
for favorable consideration by the 
United States Senate, (2) the state- 
ment by President Roosevelt before 
the White House Conference on 
Rural Education October 4, 1944, 
favoring federal aid to education, 
and (3) acceptance of the House 
and Senate of the report of the 
joint House-Senate conference com- 
mittee on government surplus prop- 
erty legislation (H.R. 5125). Of 
very great interest as well have 
been the statements on education 
included in the platforms of the 
two major political parties as 
adopted at the Chicago conventions 
during the summer. 

Legislative issues of major con- 
sideration expected to arise in the 
near future include proposals (1) 
to institute universal military train- 
ing as a national policy and (2) to 
allocate to education an increased 
responsibility for maintenance and 
development of peace in postwar 
years. 

The foregoing references relate 
only to some of the highlights in 
the field of federal school legisla- 
tion. It is impossible in a sketch 
of this area of educational interest 
to treat all important subjects. 
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Favorably reporting the federal. 
aid bill for a second time, accom. 
plished by the Senate Committee, 
constitutes another significant event 
in the persistent effort of the advo 
cates of federal aid in the 78th Con. 
gress to enact appropriate legisla. 
tion. The bill was reported in 
unamended form—i.e., in its orig. 
inal form. Meanwhile the dual ob 
jective in the House, (1) to get a 
hearing on H.R. 2849 before the 
House Committee on Education 
and (2) to secure at least 218 signa. 
tures to Discharge Motion No, 12 
which has for its purpose immedi- 
ate advancement of the bill for 
floor debate and action, has mad 
substantial progress. 

One of the highly significant 
characteristics of the history of 
Discharge Motion No. 12 is the 
nonpartisan character of the sup 
port it is commanding. Signers art 
distributed about evenly between 
the two major parties according to 
the best evidence that is procurable. 
In this respect the federal-aid issue 
occupies a position different from 
that it held in the Senate last fal 
when the vote for and against $ 
637 very closely approximated a ¢: 
vision along party lines. 

Enactment by Congress of H.% 
5125 resulted in legislation which 
contains numerous provisions bent 
ficial to education if they are late 
administered in the spirit from 
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which they sprang. After property 
is declared surplus by federal de- 
partments and other agencies, it is 
next available to other public-serv- 
ice institutions, including education, 
and to nonprofit institutions. The 
surplus property board can sell or 
lease materials at a low cost to 
shools. The principle of need is 
sated at one point in the language 
of the bill, and it is provided that 
the cost of materials sold to schools 
may be determined by the board 
acording to the extent of benefits 
acruing to the public through the 
use of such materials by the insti- 
tutions that purchase them. Mate- 
rials without commercial value at 
the time offered for sale may be 
transferred by the board without 
cost to education. 

These provisions, if carefully ad- 
hered to in their administration, 
ae certain to prove of great advan- 
lage to our high schools, colleges, 
and universities. Much material 
will be equally appropriate for use 
in elementary schools. 

In looking ahead it may be cer- 
tainly anticipated that in the near 
future Congress will be faced with 


making a choice on whether to in- 
stitute universal military training 
as a primary principle in American 
life. This raises a question of policy 
that may have in it the power to 
change, during the next genera- 
tions, the character of American 
democracy. 

Another question that seems in 
all probability to be waiting on the 
threshold for a hearing relates to 
determination of the responsibility 
education will be assigned for main- 
taining and improving the era of 
peace which it is hoped will become 
a permanent condition following 
the war. After the educational sys- 
tems of the warring countries have 
been rehabilitated and been given 
new meaning, the preeminent task 
will be that of making truth free 
and available to all people. Under- 
lying the whole concept of a peace- 
ful world is the fact ‘that a nation 
composed of people who have free 
access to truth is seldom militaristic 
in its designs. If the peace of the 
world is to be planned by great 
statesmen there will be a funda- 
mental place in their plans for the 
operation of this principle. 


R. B. Marston is Director, Legislative-Federal 

Relations Division, NEA. Reported from the 

Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion, XXXIII (November, 1944), 183. 
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the school War Savings Program 


reaches every state, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the Hawaiian 


Islands. 
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THE WORDS THEY KNOW 





Lou LaBrant 
In the English Journal 


ik N almost every language text- 
book and curriculum in English 


there appears a unit or two on vo- 
cabulary. These purport to stimulate 
vocabulary growth, enabling the pu- 
pil to do such things as write more 
vividly, read current or classical lit- 
erature, speak more effectively, or 
make higher scores on vocabulary 
tests. Devices are as varied. Pupils 
keep lists of words discovered in 
reading, words they hear, or new 
words they themselves use; they 
translate one piece of writing into 
another; they learn synonyms; they 
look up words in the dictionary; they 
dramatize the history of words; they 
study roots; they analyze words by 
syllable; they learn prefixes and 
suffixes; they define and use in sen- 
tences lists of words chosen by 
teachers or textbook makers; they 
list words with a range of meaning. 
All these devices and many others 
are evidence that we have a sense 
of responsibility for the words our 
pupils know and use and that we 
are confused about what to do. 
There are many causes for our con- 
cern. We hear that vocabulary cor- 
relates with intelligence; hence, we 
decide we should increase vocabu- 
lary. In the 1920’s we inferred a 
causal relation from the discovery 
that on group intelligence tests the 
single item most highly correlated 
with total score and, consequently, 
the best single prediction of intelli- 
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gence rating was the vocabula 
score. Both tests being basically lan. 
guage, however, we were really only 
discovering that what we measured 
as “intelligence” was in large part 
the ability to use school vocabulary, 
Many teachers today still base argu. 
ments for teaching vocabulary on the 
relation it bears to intelligence, al- 
though if vocabulary were causal, 
we should expect to move our low 
IQ pupils into a gifted group by 
vocabulary drills. 

Another reason given for teaching 
vocabulary is the fact that our pu 
pils often speak without grace or 
clarity, calling a hundred things 
“swell” and failing to make impor. 
tant distinctions. Our students do 
not understand what they read; vo 
cabulary study is introduced as the 
solution. 

Some evaluation of what we know 
about vocabulary today seems profit 
able for discussion. Every individ- 
ual’s vocabulary is extremely com- 
plicated, not like that of any other 
human being, and is made up of 
words with various degrees of learn- 
ing; those he knows in one sens 
only, or those with a dozen mean- 
ings; those he can speak, or read, of 
understand when heard; and 9 
forth. Even young children know 
many thousands of words, a large 
percentage of which appear not to 
be used in the classroom. This latter 
fact may arise from our lack of con- 
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cern with many interests, from fear 
of ridicule, or from partial learning. 
Words are colored by experience, 
and frequently this emotional col- 
oring or partial understanding is 
not recognized by the speaker or 
hearer. 

Vocabulary range for a class of 
English-speaking pupils is so wide 
as to make futile our selection of 
any particular list of words for teach- 
ing except for specific situations; 
and the full meaning of a word is so 
complicated that to teach even a 
small number thoroughly is a long- 
term task. The word “appeasement” 
isa good illustration. In the sentence, 
“Senator X favors appeasement,” the 
meaning culled from Webster — 
“quieting, calming, soothing, allay- 
ing”— would scarcely hint at the 
criticism implied and the association 
of the word “appeasement” today. 
What, then, can we do about teach- 
ing vocabulary? The following sug- 
gestions seem to be implied by the 
findings: 

1. We can extend vocabulary by 
providing a wealth of rich experi- 
ences: trips, handwork, reading. 
The teacher can make sure that 
words are related to things seen. 

2. We can bring into the class- 
fom more personal writing and 
more talk about personal experien- 
es, introducing thereby vocabulary 
which needs better understanding 
and use. So-called “free” writing 
and informal discussions are invalu- 
able for this. This talk and writing 
must not be used as a device for get- 
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ting sentences analyzed and worked 
over in terras of structure and form. 

3. We can take time to expand 
meanings. It is normal to hear a 
word in one connection and so as- 
sume that it has one function only. 
It may be more profitable to explore 
the possibilities of a few words in- 
stead of gaining partial meanings 
through defining many. 

4. We can teach students to learn 
meanings from context. Children 
learn to talk through hearing words 
in context, deriving meaning from 
the situation (other words used, 
speaker’s tone, objects present, ac- 
tions which accompany the words). 
A sound assignment might run 
something like this: “In this story 
you will find some new words. Be 
sure to notice them and to see 
whether you can tell what they 
mean by the rest of the sentence or 
paragraph. If you cannot, of course 
you will want to look them up and 
to find which definition fits your 
story.” Teaching of vocabulary 
should not make for too much de- 
pendence on a dictionary. 

5. We can help students judge 
meanings of words by those pre- 
viously known, advising them to 
look a second time for tamiliar parts 
and then do some intelligent guess- 
ing. Sometimes we do this by the 
root, prefix, sufix method. 

Roots are interesting, but most 
teaching of roots is a matter of hind- 
sight. We present the root graph, 
for example, and point to its many 
derivations. “Phonograph,” we in- 
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dicate, means writing a sound (we 
have, of course, taught “phone”). 
But if we did not already know 
what a phonograph is, we might 
from the roots judge it to mean the 
name for sheet music (written 
sounds). “Telephone,” so easily un- 
derstood as a combination of sound 
and distance, might as logically refer 
to an echo as to a machine on a 
desk. Indeed, faith in the interpre- 
tation of roots is a dubious affair 
for the person who does not already 
understand the newer word. 

Teaching of prefixes is a greatly 
oversimplified topic when reduced 
to high-school levels or when pre- 
sented to those unfamiliar with the 
history of Latin words. The con, 
cum, ir, in or other prefix may not 
be easily separated from the rest of 
the Latin word because in many 
words the prefixes integrated and 
changed in emphasis long before 
English was born. Although the ex- 
tent to which time so spent is pro- 
ductive has not as yet been estab- 
lished, it may be worth pointing 
out to the more advanced student 
that certain prefixes carry negative 
meanings and that certain suffixes 
have fairly regular functions. 

6. We can undoubtedly teach our 
students something about the nature 
of symbols and that high level ab- 
stractions or general terms like 
“man,” “dog,” “Chinese,” can cover 
differences as well as likenesses. 
They will become cautious about 
saying that all poets do this or that, 
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all girls are alike in nature, qj 
Negroes carefree, and so on. They 
will say instead, perhaps, that ; 
certain Englishman says this or that 
reserving for all Englishmen th 
generalization that they belong o 
once belonged to some part of th 
Empire. 

We can also teach our students 
that adjectives are words which ¢. 
plain our feelings or evaluations of 
things but are not inherent in the 
person or the thing. The beautiful 
girl is so to one, showy to another, 
pleasant to a third. Exercises in 
making things more “vivid” will be 
substituted by efforts to make the 
description closer to what is in the 
mind of the teller. There is no value 
per se in a vivid sentence; the value 
lies only in the degree to which the 
experience is truly expressed by the 
teller. 

As a third point, we can teach 
pupils that words have more than: 
literal or defined meaning; they 
carry feeling overtones which makt 
them rich and beautiful as in poe 
try as well as dangerous and ms 
leading often in arguments. 

If the discussion preceding seem 
to offer no short cut to vocabulay 
growth, it is because there is ™ 
short cut. Vocabulary is as wide # 
the experience of the individual and 
as limited as that experience. Thet 
are 750,000 words in English aod 
we cannot foresee the vocabulay 
need of each student. We can, how 
ever, encourage the use of what tit 
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pupil knows, deepen his under- failing, the dictionary, encyclopedia, 
sanding of the possibilities of a history, etc.), and teach him to re- 
word (poetry is ideal for this), open _ spect the word he speaks and writes. 
his eyes to the simple ways for learn- The drive to augment his vocabu- 
ing new words (context and, this lary will then be his own. 


[- Lou LaBrant is Professor of the Teaching ~ 

of English at New York University and 

chairman of the Committee on Language 

Communication of the National Council of 

Teachers of English. Reported from the 

English Journal, XXXI/II (November, 1944), 
475-80. 


Set 
Washington Notes jor Teachers 


Foreign Language Teachers—War correspondents from Italy 
report that American soldiers in Italy are either uninterested 
or unable to learn Italian, Yanks are reported to be abusing 
the few words they learn, mispronouncing them and refus- 
ing to use any form of verb but the infinitive which is 
made to serve for the present, past, and future. 

Vocational Rehabilitation Instructors—About 20 million per- 
sons will need vocational rehabilitation by the end of the 
war in the opinion of Brig. Gen. Frank Hines, head of the 
Veterans Administration. 

Adult Educators—Bemoaned by many in Washington is 
the fact that the government is making no effort to reedu- 
cate prisoners of war, a task vigorously pursued by other 
countries, Russia especially. However, a plan is now being 
considered whereby German prisoners of war will have to 
be kept in this country for at least 12 months after an armis- 
tice. During this period, some effort will be made to re- 
educate them. 

Home Economics Teachers—The American Home Eco- 
nomics Association suggests that a new Cabinet post be set 
up, that of Secretary of the American Home. Despite all 
the arguments that could be proposed for such a step, the 
proposal is being dismissed as “impractical” in Washington. 














THE SCHOOL AS THE COMMUNITY’S MEETING PLACE 


Orin B. GraFr 
In the School Executive 


ya the Norris School in 
the Tennessee Valley was built 10 
years ago, it was planned and con- 
ceived as a community school —a 
focal center for all the activities of 
the “model” town of Norris and 
motivated by the same purposes as 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
that is, to develop all the resources 
both natural and human of the 
Tennessee Valley area. 

Since its begininng, the school 
has been widely used by all worthy 
community groups and agencies re- 
gardless of whether their interests 
were primarily educational in na- 
ture. The building is open from 
6:30 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. each day, 
except Saturdays and holidays when 
it may be opened on request. Reg- 
ular school activities take prece- 
dence from 9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 
week days during the regular term 
of nine months and during the 
summer program. The program of 
the school makes provision for 
adult participation in gardening, 
canning, farm shop and repair of 
machinery instruction, for movies 
two nights a week, war bond sales, 
parent-teacher conferences, a com- 
munity bulletin, immunization clin- 
ics, a dental clinic, student physical 
examinations, adult classes in wood- 
working, Russian, and typing, spe- 
cial school assemblies, a May festi- 
val, a school carnival, athletic 
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events, and several music programs 

A review of the records for a }). 
month period ending June 30, 194 
reveals that the following organin. 
tions used the building regularly: 
Norris Religious, Intermediate, and 
Junior Fellowships, Norris Choir, 
Sunday and Church Schools, Town 
Council, Boy Scouts, Adult Basket. 
ball League, Postwar Forum Serie, 
Red Cross Surgical Dressing Uni: 
—during the summer only —and 
the Baby Tenders. 

Other community groups mor 
closely associated with the develop 
ment of the school program mack 
use of the building, such as the 
PT'A, various educational commit 
tees, committees on canning, rece 
ation, and woodworking, and com 
munity groups called together to 
discuss proposed changes in the 
school program. 

The foregoing description may 
lead some to conclude that the Nor 
ris School is a community center 
simply because most town groups 
use the building as a meeting plac. 
We do not consider such a condu- 
sion valid. From our point of view 
the school is a community center 
only to the degree that it assists 
town groups in cooperatively defin- 
ing and solving problems in terms 
of long-range benefits to the com 
munity. Providing a central meeting 
place does give the school a better 
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opportunity to stimulate coopera- 
tive community action but it does 
not insure that such action will take 
place. Cooperative action cannot be 
had unless individual groups see 
their problems as a part of a larger 
problem common to the commu- 
sity as a whole. 

The community school concept, 
though frequently exploited through 
demagoguery or misunderstanding, 
is basically sound in that it provides 
away to get thoughtful considera- 
tion of educational policies and 
needs on the part of the people 
concerned. Furthermore, it places 
primary responsibility on the ad- 
ministration for getting this process 
of participating in defining needs 
and determining policies back into 
the hands of the people, for stimu- 
laing and directing the operation 
of the process, and for implement- 
ing the results. 

There are many examples in the 
history of the Norris School that 
could be used to illustrate this type 
of community action on a high 
level. Last year one venture grew 
out of community concern over a 
general increase in fighting, rock 
throwing, and property destruction 
on the part of children seven to 
thirteen years of age. Community 
groups such as the League of 
Women Voters, the PTA, the Edu- 
cation and the Recreation Commit- 
tees worked with the school in ex- 
ploring the problem and providing 
means for its solution. The school 
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undertook to place more emphasis 
on practical citizenship education in 
the elementary grades; parents and 
teachers held individually scheduled 
conferences on children’s problems; 
the school and Public Safety Serv- 
ice planned an educational approach 
to all cases; the Norris Religious 
Fellowship planned a church school 
for the first two weeks in June; the 
Recreation Committee made a thor- 
ough study of the needs of the 
town; the school planned, as a por- 
tion of its summer program, to 
instruct children in the kind of 
group games that they could most 
readily learn to organize and play 
without adult supervision. The very 
evident increase in morale among 
the children of the community is 
ample justification for the commu- 
nity-wide educational approach to 
the solution of the problem. 

From the experience of the Nor- 
ris School certain generalizations 
of practical value in the develop- 
ment of other community schools 
may be made: 

1. A year-round program is nec- 
essary to preserve the continuity of 
community enterprises. To make 
such a program possible the Nor- 
ris School employs staff members 
on a calendar-year basis with pro- 
visions for sick and professional 
leave and 30 days of vacation. 

2. Traditional administrative con- 
cepts of teacher load, per pupil 
costs, budget allocations, etc., are 
not valid. Teachers cannot escape 
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responsibilities that may seem un- 
usual. School costs, if figured in 
relation to the persons involved, 
should fairly represent the propor- 
tionate cost of service for all mem- 
bers of the community receiving 
service from the school. 

3. School equipment and _ facili- 
ties are used more efficiently. Parts 
of the building may not get greater 
use, but others are apt to be taxed 
to maximum capacity. With so 
many persons using the school, 
maintenance problems require 
greater attention. Custodians must 
work in shifts to keep pace with 
the day’s changing schedule. 

4. Community concern about the 
education of its children increases 
when a large number of citizens 
are stimulated to think seriously 
about any educational aspect of a 
problem. A large number of parent 
requests for conferences with teach- 


ers and administrators is one re- 
sult. 
5. If an  adult-education _ pro- 


gram is begun, it should not be 
at the expense of the recreation pro- 
gram for students. 


Orin B. Graff is Superintendent of Educa- 

tion, Norris School, University of Tennessee, 

College of Education, Norris. Reported from 

the School Executive, LXIV (November, 
1944), 65-68. 
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6. No type of authoritarian op, 
trol will work. Too many comm 
nity groups have no direct resp, 
sibility to the administrator. Ty 
program becomes unmanageable 
is emasculated by authoritarian pm 
cedures. 

7. The program cannot remaip 
static and still be responsive to com 
munity needs. 
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Operating a community schd— 
demands time, energy, and vision = ™ 
of the school staff and the whk— ™ 
community. Those who share the " 
responsibility will be continuously . 
involved: solving a maintenance dif 
ficulty, serving on a committer, 
missing a vacation, talking with de 
school patrons, giving a lot of tim ; 
and energy to the task of bringing . 
the educational aspects of commu} . 
nity problems to the fore. Is it ; 
worth the effort? Well, can you ‘ 
point to another movement in edv C 
cation that is less of a retreat from> 
reality, that gives an administrator 4 
and his staff more of a professionad ; 
leadership challenge, that does more 
to keep the American process of 
“thinking it through” in operation’ F 

f 
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URING the first semester of 1944-45, every school | 


has been asked to try to qualify for the Schools-at-War flag, 


awarded by the Treasury Department to schools where 90 | 


percent of the students save regularly. 
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personatities: W. H. Cowley has 
resigned as president of Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N. Y., to be- 
come professor of education at 
Sanford University, succeeding 
Alvin C. Eurich who has been 
named academic vice-president. .. . 
Rey. Frederick G. Hochwalt has 
been appointed director of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, Department of Education, to 
succeed the late Rev. George John- 
son... . Homer P. Rainey, presi- 
dent of the University of Texas, 
has been asked to resign by the 
board of regents over the protests 
of many faculty members and stu- 
dents... . Fred Essig, superinten- 
of the Greeley, Cola., schools, has 
been named director of senior and 
junior high schools at Youngstown, 
Ohio... . W. B. Guerrant has been 
named the new president of Austin 
College, Sherman, Texas. . . . Fran- 
cis G. Lankford, Jr., formerly di- 
rector of research for the schools of 
Richmond, Va., has been named 
associate professor of education at 
the University of Virginia. . 
Wayne H. Prather of North Gi. 
rard, Penn., has been named prin- 
cipal of the Public Service Institute 
of the Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 
Carroll L. Hill has been appointed 
president of Milton, Wis., College. 


.. Paul A. Witty has returned as 
professor of education to North- 
Western University after two years 
of service in the Army. . 


Yauch, 


. Wilbur 


former principal of the 
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Roosevelt School, Euclid, Ohio, has 
been named to the staff of the Col- 
lege of Education of Ohio State 


University. . . . Charles A. Ander- 
son has resigned as president of 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

. Floyd Harshman has been ap- 
pointed supervising principal of 
the Nutley, N. J., schools. . . . Mal- 
colm B. Dana, formerly president 
of Piedmont College, Demorest, 
Ga., has been elected president of 
Olivet, Mich., College. . . . Louis J. 
Schmerber has been named super- 
intendent of the Paterson, N. J., 
schools on the retirement of John R. 
Wilson. . . . William J. Millor of 
Loyola University, Chicago, has 
been named president of the Uni- 
versity of Detroit. . . . James T. 
Gearon has been appointed special 
agent for research in vocational 
education on the staff of the re- 
search and statistical service of the 
Vocational Division, U. S. Office of 
Education. 


AN investigation is being made of 
personnel practices in the Chicago 
school system by the NEA Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy Through Education. An im- 
partial and nonpartisan investigat- 
ing committee of representative 
members of the profession outside 
of Illinois has begun work. It is 
estimated that the investigation 
will take from three to five months 
to complete and will include an in- 
quiry into the transfers within the 
school system of John J. DeBoer 
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and other teachers, The investiga- 
tion is being made as the result of 
numerous requests from educa- 
tional and civic groups within and 
outside Chicago and from the NEA 
Executive and Ethics Committees. 


Memsers of the armed services 
from Niles Township, Skokie, IIl., 
have received a communication 
from the board of education offer- 
ing the services of the public 
schools to returning veterans. The 
letter outlines the regular educa- 
tional program, the part-time pro- 
gram, and the evening classes of 
both educational and recreational 
nature which will be available to 
servicemen. A questionnaire is en- 
closed on which servicemen can 
register interest in the various edu- 
cational facilities provided by the 
Niles Township Community High 
School. 


MarKED increase in enrolment in 
most of the junior colleges of the 
nation is shown by reports received 
this fall from more than 300 of 
these institutions by Walter C. 
Eells, Executive Secretary of the 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges, Washington, D. C. Al- 
most two-thirds of these junior col- 
leges report an increase in enrol- 
ment over the same date last year, 
one-fifth of them report no change, 
and less than one-sixth report a de- 
crease. Last year at the same time 
more than three-fourths of the re- 
porting junior colleges showed a 
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decrease. Twenty-seven institution 
reported increases of 50 percent 
more. Eleven have more than doy 
bled in enrolment this fall. Magy 


institutions, especially those fy 
women, report capacity  enro. 
ments with many applicants re 
fused admission. “It may take sey. 
eral years to get back to prewar 
enrolments for the entire country? 
says Secretary Eells, “but the trend 
is now markedly upward again and 
should continue to increase as addi 
tional men are demobilized from 
the armed forces.” In almost 2) 
coeducational junior colleges report 
ing, the median percentage of men 
was stated to be 26 percent. In 1? 
institutions more than half of th 
students so far enrolled are men. 


Tue following statement has been 
issued by the National Commis 
sion for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education: 

In view of the difficult social and 
economic problems that will con 
front the voters of the United 
States for many decades after the 
war, it is of the utmost importance 
that education at least until eighteen 
years of age be provided for a 
of our future citizens. Nothing 
would safeguard our future # 
much as the completion of high 
school training by the great mass 
of our people. At present only 2 
percent of our adult population 
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a pronounced increase in produc- 
tion and consumption of goods and 
in the expansion of service occupa- 
tions. These ends can be obtained 
only if all of our people have a cul- 
tural education which will main- 
tain their wants at a high level, and 
a thorough practical training which 
will increase and maintain their 
desire and ability to produce goods 
and to enter service occupations. 

One of the most essential ad- 
vances to be sought in American 
education is the requirement of 
shooling for all youth up to 18 
years of age. As a first step in ac- 
complishing this end, the National 
Commission for the Defense of De- 
mocracy Through Education advo- 
cates compulsory school attendance 
of all children until 16 years of 
age, without exception, as the mini- 
mum standard for the states. 

As a second step, the Commis- 
sion recommends that school at- 
tendance also be required of all be- 
tween 16 and 18 years of age who 
are unemployed, with a provision 
that those between these ages who 
are employed be required to obtain 
work permits and to attend part- 
time schools adapted to their needs. 

The final step should be compul- 
sory education for all young peo- 
ple until 18 years of age. This edu- 
cation should as far as possible be 
adapted to the abilities, interests, 
and needs of each individual. 


SPEciFiIc recommendations for the 
development of audio-visual pro- 
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grams in schools and school sys- 
tems have just been released by the 
American Council on Education in 
its publication A Measure for 
Audio-Visual Programs in Schools. 
These basic statements are the first 
attempt to outline a comprehen- 
sive plan for the development of 
programs on all organizational lev- 
els — individual building, local 
school system (county, city, and 
town), state department of educa- 
tion, and state institution of higher 
education. The recommendations 
are offered for the consideration of 
those school systems which have 
organized departments of audio- 
visual education as well as those 
which plan to inaugurate or expand 
such departments. For the former 
the recommendations will be a 
measure of the present effectiveness 
and completeness of the local pro- 
gram; for the latter they provide a 
framework upon which to build. 
Outstanding experts in audio-visual 
education assisted in drawing up 
the recommendations. These per- 
sons are now connected with the 
programs of the armed forces and 
government and brought to the 
preparation of the recommenda- 
tions the benefit of their wartime 
experience. A Measure for Audio- 
Visual Programs in Schools was 
prepared by Helen Hardt Seaton 
for the Committee on Visual Aids 
in Education. It is available from 
the American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., for 40 cents a copy. 
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Tue new Postwar Information Bul- 
letin, the first issue of which has 
just been published, is designed to 
assist discussion leaders, teachers, 
librarians and others interested in 
postwar questions in planning their 
programs. This new bulletin is pub- 
lished by the Postwar Information 
Exchange, Inc., a nonprofit clearing 
house whose members are associ- 
ated with agencies working on post- 
war problems. The bulletin pools 
the best information on _ books, 
pamphlets, films, recordings, and 
radio programs and highlights un- 
usual methods used by state and 
local groups to stimulate interest. 
Each number of the bulletin lists 
the issues which, through a poll of 
members of the Postwar Informa- 
tion Exchange, Inc., have been se- 
lected as the most important for 
the coming months. Local organ- 
izations are invited to cooperate 
with the Exchange by sharing their 
experiences in stimulating interest. 
The Postwar Information Bulletin 
is published monthly at a subscrip- 
tion price of one dollar for 12 is- 
sues. Offices are located at 8 West 
40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


A reapinc list for young Ameri- 


cans, emphasizing democracy in 
this country, has just been compiled 
by the Women of Goodwill in Chi- 
cago. The 20 “Books for Young 
Americans” all stress cooperation 
and fair play in America. The 20 
books range in interest for every 
age up through early high-school 
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years. Fiction, biography, and his 
tory are included. All the books 
are recent publications that are cur 
rently available. Copies of the list, 
with brief comments on each book, 
can be secured from the Chicago 
Round Table of the National Cop. 
ference of Christians and Jews, 203 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago ], 
Ill. 


THE back - to - school 
movement was given tremendous 
impetus by the press, radio, movies, 
and other agencies during Septem-! 
ber. While no statistics are yet avail- 
able on the success of the program, 
Education for Victory states, “Not 
since the height of the battle for 
the enactment of compulsory educa 
tion laws, half a century ago, has 
anything occasioned such a remani- 
festation of the assumption by our 
founding fathers that an education 
is the rightful heritage of every 
child.” 


nationwide 


Dates OF THE MoNTH: 


Dec. 27-29, National Business 
Teachers Association, Chicago, Ill 


Dates OF THE Cominc MonrTHS: 
Feb. 2-3. American Educatioi 

Fellowship, Regional Conference, 

Hotel New Yorker, New York. 


Feb. 23-24, American Education 
Fellowship, Regional Conference) 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Jan. 29-Feb. 3, Seminar of 
Reading Disabilities, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Penna 
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SCHOOL SHOP 


The new magazine which covers the fastest growing 
field in education today—industrial education. Keep 
informed on developments in this vital area. Send in 


your subscription now. 


$2 a Year 


SCHOOL SHOP, 330a South State Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Issued by the publishers of the Education Digest 














yA te A Christmas Suggestion Ne a) 1 


A subscription to the EDUCATION 
IGEST would be a most suitable 
ift for your professional friends. We 
ill be glad to send a gift card to the 
berson for whom you are subscribing 





Name 
Street and No. 


City and State 


Name 
Street and No. 


City and State __ 


Donor’s Name 


Address 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTION ORDER BLANK 


Tue Epucation Dicest, 330 South State St., Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Subscription rate $3.00 a year; Canadian and Foreign $3.00. 


Enclosed please find § 


one year to: 


so that it will reach its destination just 
before Christmas, or, if you prefer, we 
will send the card to you so that you 
may forward it to the recipient of 
your gift. 


Send the Epucation Dicest for 
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